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LIBERAL THEOLOGY: 
SOME ALTERNATIVES 
B 
KARL DARTH 


D.THEOL., D.D., LL.D. 


I] HAVE been assigned by the Theo/ogische Umschau' a remarkable task, 
one of the most remarkable I have ever had. I am to state which lines 
of development of liberal theology I deem viable today, on the 
understanding that existentialist philosophy and theology are ruled 
out of consideration. It is with a certain astonishment, but with 
genuine interest, that I find myself taking up this commission. I do 
it without any of the insidious intentions with which the wooden 
horse with its fatal contents was once brought within the sacred walls 
of Troy. I could indeed fairly claim to be myself a truly liberal 
theologian, who, as such, had naturally examined Existentialism and, 
while retaining what was best in it, had found it inadequate. I will, 
however, resist the temptation to follow this line. “Liberal theology” 


shall be given its historic meaning: a ies in the succession of 
u 


Descartes, primarily and definitely interested in human, and particularly 
the Christian, religion within the framework of our modern outlook 
on the world, considering God, his work and his word from this 
point of view, and adopting the critical attitude towards the message 
of the Bible and ecclesiastical tradition—to this extent, an anthro- 
pocentric theology. In this sense, speaking quite frankly, I can no 
longer be a liberal theologian, though I was one, and an enthusiastic 
one, in my youth, as can be proved by literary evidence. I think, 
however, that I can still put myself in the place of such a man and 
enter into his problems, and so as a good friend consider and discuss 
the direction in which, while avoiding Existentialism, if I still were a 
liberal, I should look today. It is difficult, but not hopeless. 

It is difficult because, if I were a liberal theologian, before I looked 
tound for solutions elsewhere I should deem it advisable at least for a 
moment to reconsider the existentialist line which we have agreed to 
exclude. Even if it seemed unacceptable in the form represented by 
the philosophers and theologians who follow it today, I should want 
to consider the possibility of a new and close study of its acknowledged 
father, Sdren Kierkegaard. Like so many others, liberals may well 
have passed too aiichip.atie the deeply melancholy message of this 


1 This article originally appeared in German in the Schweizerische Theologische Umschau for 
July, 1960, by the kind permission of whose editor it has been translated by the editor of The 
Hibbert Journal and is here reproduced in a slightly shortened form. 
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man’s single-minded faith, and so perhaps have failed to realize that it 
was possibly the last word of anthropocentric theology, the theology 
whose method derives from Descartes. Perhaps they ought not to 
refuse to face the great silent void, of which we can speak only in 
symbols, and which makes the Existentialism of the later generation 
so gloomy and unattractive. I can imagine myself as a liberal 
theologian thoughtlessly entering a boat a hundred yards or so above 
the Falls of the Rhine and finding myself drifting until, when every- 
thing is taken into account, there is nothing for it but to meet my end 
at the point where, with alarm, grief and horror, I see so many of my 
fellow-liberals ending up today. Or perhaps, as a liberal theologian, | 
may be at liberty, not only to sing the praises of Albert Schweitzer, but 
to move cheerfully about in the folds of the ample robe of biblical and 
ecclesiastical tradition of every colour, but only in the end to have to 
acknowledge with what courage I can summon up the loneliness of 
my self-evident faith, in a word the emptiness of my whole theological 
enterprise. | 
I should find it difficult, if I were a liberal theologian, to decline the 
offer of this possibility. Let us, however, assume that I have managed 
to do so with a clear conscience and with good cause, and that I 
could properly put this possibility behind me, as I shall proceed to do, 
so that my fate is not to be the dead end of Existentialism. I should 
then take three other possibilities seriously into account as offering 
some hope. 
Reo1Mi it 
As the first alternative, being a Swiss, I should seriously consider 
tackling Alois Emanuel Biedermann. He has been compared, perhaps 
not unfairly, with Zwingli for his combination , incorruptible 
reasonableness and wren ae religious faith. Swiss Liberalism in 
some: ought not to be lightly untrue to its outstanding figure. 
is confidence in the human, finite, spirit, his reverence for the dignity, 
competence and authority of man’s powers of thought, were un- 
bounded. Yet he never forgot the obvious limits set by man’s 
dependence on the absolute Spirit which came from outside and was 
utterly transcendent. It was on Hegei’s speculation that his theolo 
was built—as an “independent science”, yet one which takes for 
granted the precedence of the Absolute, of which the work of the 
finite spirit can only serve as a mirror, though it can and should serve 
as a bright mirror. No one who has read Biedermann can say that 
he has overlooked the problem of the subject-object pattern and its 
relativity, about which there is so much discussion today. He saw it 
very clearly. He saw it, however (and here his thinking is more 
Christian than that of his master, Hegel), with this difference. The 
blind alley of Absolutism, down which, along with so many ot his 
contemporaries, he saw Feuerbach and Strauss disappear, could 
never be a temptation to him. Still less was he likely to be in danger 
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from the materialism, and later the agnosticism (ignoramus, ignorabimus), 
which from the middle of the nineteenth century prevailed for some 
time in intellectual circles and even in the theological world. For the 
same reason the intellectual world of Christian doctrine in all its 
ramifications and varieties was bound, on account of its obvious 
relation to the Absolute, to appear as the most important and authentic 
of all the creations of the human mind. The task of free theological 
study (and it could never be too reverently and strenuously under- 
taken) was just to study Christian doctrine, as it developed in accord- 
ance with its inner necessity, and illuminate it by considering the question 
of its real meaning. It was to give it a critical yet positive examination 
and exposition; in other words, to raise it from the level of intuition 
to that of pure concept.’ He chose for his a In tuo lumine lumen 
videmus. In thy light we see light. (It may be mentioned in passing 
that Alexander Schweizer, who was also a great man in his way, is 
said to have inquired, when he visited Biedermann’s grave, what was 
the ultimate origin of this text.) Now, if Psalm xxxvi, 9 was 
Biedermann’s programme and legacy, it was, in the sense in which he 

robably understood it, a good Leh ae me and a most promising 
lgacy. And if I were a liberal theologian I should ask myself if it 
might not be salutary, even at the cost of having to go a _ way 
along with Hegel, to take it up afresh in its entirety. In Biedermann’s 
company I should have something better to do than to sit sadly 


gazing into a vacuum, or to construct a oe of uncommitted 


playing with the symbols which the philosophers have kindly vouch- 
safed us, and I should not be in the least afraid of strenuous thought. 
Ishould at any rate be dealing with principles; in fact, I should have, 
at the centre of my theology, a principle as soundly biblical as sonship 
to God, revealed and incarnated in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
We could start something really aaphendiia in its own way if we went 
back behind the theology of weariness which began with Albert 
Ritschi and went forward from there in the steps of Biedermann. Who 
will follow? The first practical step would probably be the venture of a 
new edition of the Christiiche Dapwatll. aying attention to the 
differences between the first and the second edition). A laborious task, 
and rather an embarrassing one for Liberalism. I had to look into it 
myself some years ago when, a lonely figure in a large field, I conducted 
a seminar on Biedermann. 
Biss: Mscia 

My second alternative (and here I am nearer to my own spiritual 
foots) is a new start with Schleiermacher. Here we should find our- 
selves (and in Germany it is no easy ascent) at the summit of the 
development of Cartesian theological thought. From this viewpoint 
even Biedermann’s Dogmatik with all its merits marks a certain decline. 
Here, too, we have real thought, courageous and free. Here, too, 
faith is faith which knows. But here its shinking and knowing derive 
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their compulsion and content from the fact that it is in its essence 
immediate intuition of the unity and multiplicity of the living universe 
and immediate feeling of human participation in the tranquillity of 
its inmost being and the movement of its history. Here, too, faith 
is not arbitrary, as it would be if it depended on nothing but itself, 
and was perhaps even creatrix divinitatis. Here, too, it has its source, it 
receives its object and content from outside, it lives its life and thinks 
its thoughts and speaks its utterances not accidentally or arbitrarily, 
all of its own, but on the basis of the revelation of the whole of that 
which is and works outside of men, above them, for them and with 
them. It is a revelation which comes to each man individually, 
according to the measure and within the limits of his religious endow- 
ment. With regard to Schleiermacher too there is no need to recall 
the relativity of the subject-object pattern. But with Schleiermacher, 
unlike Biedermann, it is still seen and understood in a dynamic way, 
as the pattern of history taking shape between subject and object, 
between the Universe and man. Or looked at from beneath we might 
say that it lies between man’s feeling of absolute dependence and his 
origin in God. Moreover, “spirit” is here genuinely fluid. Objectively 
it is seen in an abundance of different experiences, subjectively it is 
experienced as a stream of reality. Here we still find ourselves in the 
warm, rich atmosphere of a romantic idealism that belongs to a period 
before the inroads of the irrational, and is therefore better protected 

against rigid rationalization, nearer to mysticism and correspondingly ff 
further from metaphysics. Here, too, the question goes out: Who 
will follow? “What is past cannot return.” But what do we mean (and 
the same question arises with Hegel) by “past”? This much is 
certain. Where there is no nostalgia for the romantic movement, it 
may be contemptuously ignored, but it is not transcended. If | 
were a liberal theologian, instead of being ashamed of this nostalgia 
I should give it free play and see if a new and in many ways illumuin- 
ating liberalism did not emerge in the process. It must not be 
forgotten, moreover, that the romantic element in Schleiermacher’s 
theology is combined with one of the best elements of the eighteenth 
‘ century, the heritage of his Moravian youth. For Schleiermacher (and 
in this respect Biedermann was not Hegel’s disciple but his, and so 
indirectly Zinzendorf’s) that revelation of the universe at least to the 
Christian was central and decisive, the union of man’s God- 
consciousness and _ self-consciousness uniquely and supremely 
accomplished in Jesus of Nazareth. And what Schleiermacher as a 
theologian called “spirit” was, in its concrete realization, the power of 
his manifestation still at work in the community of Jesus Christ’s 
disciples, the continuation of the impulse he set in motion. If only the 
so-called orthodox theologians of his and the following period had 
treated Christology as seriously as he did (and here he clearly did not 
let his beloved Spinoza stand in the way)! There is no doubt that 
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Schleiermacher, whether we look backwards or forwards in the 
history of theology, was the prince of all anthropocentric, and so of all 
liberal, theologians. That is probably why my old teacher Wilhelm 
Herrmann used to extol the appearance of the Reden iber die Religion 
as the most important event since the apostolic age. It might indeed 
be well: worth considering whether the anthropocentric position of 
Schleiermacher (and, as far as that goes, of everyone except the 
existentialists!) could not be regarded, on the most favourable inter- 
pretation, as a special attempt to construct a theology of the third 
atticle of the Creed; whether, that is to say, it could not be considered 
and developed as pneumatocentric. A task, perhaps, worth the while 
of neo-liberals not yet to.be seen but (who knows?) destined to appear 
before, or even after, the year 2000! It is an undertaking which might 
well offer the prospect of fruitful discussion with other theological 
trends, and might lead in the end to a significant inclusion of liberal 
in ecumenical thinking. 

Once more I conclude with a literary suggestion. It is astonishing 
that, in spite of all the revivals of Schleiermacher, old and new, 
genuine and spurious, while we have had more than one critical 
edition of the Reden, there has been none of the Glaubenslehre.’ So 
long as liberals are so neglectful of their greatest theological saint, 
they can hardly be surprised if at the moment they do not seem to be 
table to hold their own very impressively, or to avoid the dead end of 

being carried over the Falls. 7 


* * * 


The third alternative that I want to suggest has two distinct forms. 
In either it points in a different direction from those we have con- 
sidered so far. In one of them this is literally true, in point of 
geography: it points to modern Jerusalem. If I were a liberal 
theologian, I should try the theology of Martin Buber, perhaps even 
in preference to Biedermann or Schleiermacher. And I should prefer 
him for this reason: there appears in his theology a new dimension of 
fundamental importance, PP which we have scarcely a hint, and 
cettainly no systematic exposition, in that older liberalism, not even, 
so far as I can see, in its existentialist variety (for instance, in Bultmann). 
Iam thinking of our common humanity, our existence seen as co- 
existence with our fellows, our Ego constituted only with and by our 
confrontation with our neighbour. To be anthropocentric need not 
mean to be egocentric. It is just this self-centred attitude (my faith, 
my need of salvation, my happiness) that is wrong with the theolo 
of the Pietists, of post-Reformation orthodoxy, to a large extent of the 
Reformers themselves, of Schleiermacher and Biedermann—and no 
less with that of Kierkegaard and his existentialist successors. Again 
and again man is represented there as an individual subject, shut in 


1 Since this was written a fine new edition of Schleiermachet’s Glaubenslebre has appeared. 
Itis edited by Martin Redeker and published by Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1960. 
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first and last upon himself, associating with his fellow-men only as an 
afterthought, only incidentally, only, we might almost say, a little 
anwillingh , even if he does not regard them, to use the language of 
Sartre, as hell. And again and again God appears there (quite logically, 
in so far as he is the object of this isolated, brotherless subject) not 
even as a “He”, but as an impersonal “It”, the source of the feeling of 
absolute dependence, the Absolute, that which is to come. Unless we 
have heard and applied to ourselves from the very outset (2 prior?) the 
question, “Where is thy brother Abel?”, we shall have to face the 
wretched question, “Is there a God?”’ And to this, at the very best 
(or perhaps it is really the worst) we can only answer with a flat 
acknowledgement of a supreme “It”. At this point, taking as his 
starting-point the unequivocal I-Thou theology of the Old Testament 
prophets, Martin Buber has made his breakthrough—though he hada 
remarkable precursor in Feuerbach. Of course even Buber has not 
penetrated to the idea of the Servant of Isaiah liii as the one who has 
come, is present and is to come again. He has not penetrated to ¢h 
fellow-man in whom God in his grace reveals himself, comes to m, 
gives himself to us for our own, to my neighbour along with me 
and to me along with my neighbour, as our Father, ovr Redeemer— 
in a word, he has not penetrated to Jesus Christ. All the same, he has 
“ne reaRe to the fellow-man who accepts his appointed position as our 

imit and destiny, law and meaning, because God first speaks with him 
as I and to him as Thou. He has penetrated to this confrontation of 
two men standing together over against each other, which gives the 
subject-object pattern a personal significance and at least a relative 
compulsiveness and permanence. Liberal theology might well find 
new possibilities within the framework of aid a pre-Messianic 
Judaism. It might indeed find here its best safeguard against all 
dubious mysticism and metaphysics. And the Rabbi of Nazareth, the 
friend of God and men, could occupy in such a scheme a place worthy 
of himself. Even the New Testament, somewhat reduced and diluted, 
and purged as far as possible of all Paulinism, could find expression 
. here, combining a high moral urgency with a certain tragic serious- 
ness. Once more, who will follow? 

With the other form of the third alternative we end by returning, 
as is fitting, to our own country. Surely Swiss liberalism missed 4 
gteat opportunity some fifty years ago, when it failed to stand un- 
compromisingly behind a man who had come from its own ranks and 
never disclaimed his origin, Leonhard Ragaz. I couple him with 
Martin Buber because he, too, was concerned, passionately and 
impressively concerned, with the problem of the solidacity of God and 
my neighbour, my neighbour and God, and in this sense with the 
Kingdom of God, in contrast to all religious and ethical Solipsism. 
He, too, offers a way of escape from the restricted outlook of bourgeois 
individualism into the freedom of a revolutionary social outlook. 
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Surely the so-called reformers of the day, who had at one time come 
into prominence in close alliance with this political radical of the day, 
ought to have seized this opportunity with enthusiasm. Or if Ragaz, 
pethaps because of his well-known personal peculiarities, was not 
acceptable to them, why did they not, like some religious conservatives 
of the time, develop his line of thought independently? Why is it that 
in general they are just as traditionally ecclesiastical, just as much on 
the side of the powers that be, just as militarist (even to the point of 
accepting the atom bomb), just as conventionally Western as the mass 
of the orthodox? Is it too late to seize afresh the opportunity that was 
once thrown away? If I were a liberal theologian, I should not 
consider myself entitled to declare that it was too late before I had 
imbibed deeply of the literature that remains and of the two recent 
studies of the life and work of Ragaz. I should seriously consider 
whether I ought not to make a real effort to find my salvation and that 
of the church and the world in a vigorous exposition of the social 
gospel. 
ae ee 

These are my alternative suggestions. No doubt there are plenty 
of others that could be made. besides. What about Gandhi? Or the 
practical way of Lambarene? Or, among contemporary theologians, 
Paul Tillich or Reinhold Niebuhr? All I have tried to do here is to 
mention certain lines which seem to me fundamental in their own way. 
I could certainly not recommend to my liberal friends the way of 
inertia, of renouncing all further effort and simply drifting on, resting 
on the laurels of the past, stoutly proclaiming the virtues of intellectual 
honesty, candour in thought and speech, freedom for the critical 
approach to the Bible and doctrine, tolerance and the rest of it, all of 
which no sensible person disputes. I should also like to warn them 
expressly not to touch Moral Re-Armament with their little finger. 
It is more than forty years since I read in Franz Overbeck the sentence: 
“Theology can no longer be based on anything but daring”. Liberal 
theologians should heed it too. There is no cheap grace for them 
either. 

Not being a liberal theologian myself, I cannot of course guarantee 
that the theoretical suggestions I have put forward would work out. 
Ithink I have learned something from Schleiermacher and Biedermann, 
Buber and Ragaz, but I am in no position to take the responsibility of 
thinking on the basis of their common presuppositions. I was not 
asked about my road, which is approached and trodden on a different 
level, and which also by-passes existentialism at the decisive point. 
Thope the readers of this Journal, even if they do not find the hints I 
I have thrown out illuminating, will at any rate have seen that the 
theology I follow allows me not only to keep their road on its level 
in view, but even (“Welcome to you from afar!” to accompany 
them along it in sympathetic comradeship. 





THE DEATH OF GOD 


(A DISCUSSION OF SARTRE’S THE FLIES) 3 
By 
H. P. RICKMAN . 


M.A., D.PHIL. 
University of Hull 


SARTRE, we know, is a philosopher. He is, in fact, the man who 
has made the word Existentialism familiar all over the Western world. 
He has done this not so much by his philosophic writings, such as 
Being and Nothingness, as by embodying his ideas in novels and plays, 
An outstanding example of this is his play, The Fes. Though effective 
in its direct dramatic impact it is, essentially, the exemplification of a 
philosophic argument. The adaptation of the Greek plot, the dialogue 
and the characterization all contribute to the unfolding of a thesis and 
they must be understood in terms of that thesis. I believe it is possible 
to throw light on Sartre’s Existentialism without reference to his 
theoretical writings, by looking at the play itself. Awareness of his 
ideas will also illuminate the pattern of the play. 

The two dominant themes of the play, the problem of personal 
choice and an attack on religion, are, we see, superimposed on the 
original story. | 

To appreciate Sartre’s contribution we must first remind ourselves 
of the precise nature of the source he used for his play. Following a 
well established French dramatic tradition he took a theme from Greek 
tragedy. Plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides have made us 
familiar with the story. Orestes, brought up in exile, returns to his 
native city, Argos, where, fifteen years ago, his mother, Clytemnestra, 
and her lover, Aegistheus', murdered his father, Agamemnon, on his 
return from the Trojan war. Prompted by his sister, Electra, Orestes 
avenges his father by killing his mother and Aegistheus, the usurper 
of his father’s throne. Sartre remains faithful to this basic plot, and 
to remember this will preserve us from drawing unwarranted con- 
clusions from the story itself. As the play was written during the 
German occupation it may be true that the choice of plot was in- 
fluenced by the topical reference to the overthrow of an usurper. 
But this is only incidental. Sartre is not really concerned with the 
tights and wrongs of matricide or, for that matter, political 
assassination. He wants to focus our attention on the situations of 

! This is the form of the name in the English translation of The Flies. 
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choice in which his characters are placed and on the way they respond 
H to them. It is here that his account diverges significantly from the 
Greek originals. The three Greek tragedians depicted human beings 
with their loves and hatreds, fears and preoccupations, caught up in 
the tragic ambiguity of life. The religion accepted by all the partici- 
pants in the drama imposes on Orestes the duty of avenging the 
murder of his father, yet in terms of that same religion he must, by 
fulfilling his task, bring on himself the guilt of matricide. In contrast 
to their humanity Sartre’s personages remain strangely cold and 
shadowy. We see in them little of the passion, self-interest, quirks of 
temperament or concern with daily affairs which characterize human 
beings as we know them. Even obvious human relations and feelings 
involved in the situation, for instance, the relation of the son to his 
mother and to the man who supplanted his father, are ignored. 
Instead the characters are presented purely in terms of the deliberate 
choices they are making or have made and of the consequences which 
such choices, or the failure to make a deliberate choice, have on them. 
One might almost say that they exist only in and through their choices. 
This, I am sure, is deliberate, for we are reminded of Sartre’s con- 
viction that there is no human nature, that we make ourselves into 
what we are by our choices. 

The second important point in which Sartre diverges from his 
Greek originals concerns religion. In his play there is no common 
belief to form a bond between the protagonists. The people of Argos 
ate described as being in the grip of morbid, perverse and debased 
| beliefs fostered by Aegistheus for his own ends. Electra, Orestes 
and (incidentally) his tutor reject this parody of a religion, and, when 
Orestes decides upon murder, it is rather to free the people from this 
superstition than to avenge his father. To this point we shall revert 
later. 

Let us return to the subject of choice. Each of the characters (as 
well as the people of Argos collectively) exhibits a particular attitude to 
choice, ra in their contrasted attitudes Sartre’s thesis is dialectically 
set Out. 

The people of Argos are burdened by a sense of guilt, dejected and 
in terror of the ghosts of the dead. Their sense of guilt is rooted in 
their complaisant acceptance of the murder of their king and in the 
titivation they experienced as witnesses of the crime. In a deeper sense 
they are guilty because, wallowing in their guilt, they are forgetful of 
their freedom and responsibility. Their essential failure is the failure 
to choose at all. Clytemmnestra, certainly, has made her choices. She 
has assisted in the murder of her husband and married the killer. She 
has connived at what she believed to be the killing of her son and 
holds her daughter in subjection. It is her attitude to these acts that 
shows her lack of integrity. She is a self-dramatizing hypocrite. 
Protestations of her great guilt are constantly on her lips, but she 
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revels in the role of great sinner. Meanwhile she makes sure to feel 
guilty only about what she cannot alter and continues to enjoy the 
ruits of her deeds. 

Aegistheus, too, is an example of lack of integrity, and in his case 
Sartre shows most vividly how this has led to self-deception and loss of 
selfhood. In fear and anger he killed the king and usurped his place, 
To keep the people in subjection he invented the myth of the annual 
return of the revengeful ghosts of the dead and pretends to join the 
people in collective expiation. Now he has become a victim of his 
own propaganda. The cheat is beginning to be self-deluded. He feels 
himself watched by Agamemnon’s ghost and Clytemnestra has to 
remind him, “The dead are underground, and will not trouble us for 
many a long day. Have you forgotten it was you yourself who 
invented that fable to impress your people?” For fifteen years he has 
played a part and created a public image of himself. His words and 
deeds were not expressions of what he believed, or what he was, did 
not arise from inner needs and impulses, but only served to impress 
and cow the people of Argos. The lie he acted has drained his inner 
life and when he looks into his soul he finds himself empty and drained 
of feelings. “But I—what am I but an empty shell? Some creature 
has devoured me unawares, gnawed out by inner self. And nov, 
looking within, I see I am more dead than Agamemnon. Did I say I 
was sad? I lied. Neither sad nor gay is the desert . . .” 

Electra, in a sense, is the moving spirit behind the choice on which 
the play turns. From the outset she is in revolt against her mother 
and stepfather, as well as against their religion. Incessantly she 
dreams of the liberating deed to which she prompts her brother. 
Yet she, too, betrays her choice. During the killing she becomes a 
little hysterical and afterwards she recoils from it. She is only too 
willing to accept the idea prompted by Zeus that she was only in- 
dulging in girlish dreams which she never meant to be translated into 
action. “Are you going back on fifteen years of hope and hatred?” 
Orestes asks her. “It’s now you are bringing guilt upon you”’. 

In contrast to these characters stands Orestes, the hero of Existenti- 
alist choice. When we first encounter him he has a freedom of mind 
based on enlightened sceptical detachment. His tutor says to him, 
“Your mind is free from prejudice and superstition, you have no 
family ties, no religion and no calling; you are free to turn your hand 
to anything. But you know better than to commit yourself. . .”. 
But Orestes is dissatisfied with being a rootless intellectual. He 
wants to belong, to have roots and personal memories. When he 
meets Electra and learns of the miserable subjection of the people of 
Argos he feels moved to take his place among them. When Electra’s 
attempt to dispel the dismal superstitions of ee by an exhibition 
of joyful dancing fails and she is in danger of persecution, the idea 
of striking at the source of the infection by killing the king and queen 
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emerges in his mind. He wavers and consults Zeus, but then rejects 
the sign given him. He, alone, must choose. Suddenly aware of his 
freedom he resolves on the murder and is almost physically trans- 
formed. Resolutely and cheerfully, with a sense of doing what is 
right, he performs the killings and, afterwards, beleaguered by an 
angry mob, surrounded by the furies and harangued by Zeus, he 
stands by his deed. 

Zeus does not object to crimes like the killing of Agamemnon, 
committed in passion and afterwards repented. They are ie means of 
reasserting the moral order and, in remorse, people turn to religion. 
These are crimes which pay. But Orestes’ act, proceeding from a free 
choice and defying the divine command, cuts at the root of divine 
authority. So Zeus tries to bribe Orestes, by the offer of the throne of 
Argos, to show remorse. When this fails he attempts to bully him by a 
display of his omnipotence. But Orestes is adamant. “Outside 
nature, against nature, without excuse, beyond remedy, except what 
remedy I find within myself. But I shall not return under your Law; 
Iam doomed to have no other law but mine. Nor shall I come back 
to Nature, the Nature you found good; in it are a thousand beaten 
paths all leading up to you—but I must blaze my own trail. For I, 
Zeus, am a man, and every man must find out his own way.” Zeus, 
who knows that “once freedom lights its beacon in a man’s heart the 
gods are powerless against him’’, has to accept defeat. ‘In the fullness 
of time a man was to come, to announce my decline. And you are 
the man, it seems”’. 

Here, then, we have one of Sartre’s themes. Man is free, and to 
fulfil himself as a person he must use this freedom to make a genuine 
choice by means of which he commits himself to a course of action. 
The commitment itself is a response to a human and social situation, 
and by means of it a person takes his place among his fellows. If we 
allow ourselves to be blinded as to our freedom and thus fail to make 
omg choices like the people of Argos, if we make spurious choices 
ike Clytemnestra in her repentance, or hypocritical ones like 
Aegistheus, if we go back on them like Electra, or—as the tutor 
advises Orestes—do not make use of our freedom, then we betray the 
human state and the result is a twisting and impoverishment of our 
personalities. 

If we now turn to the issue of religion we find that Sartre deals 
with it on three levels. Two of them ate fairly obvious but the third 
is more recondite. 

We encounter religion, firstly, as the depressing and macabre 
beliefs and practices of the people of Argos. This religion burdens 
them with guilt, robs them oh. joy and keeps them in abject sub- 
mission. The purpose of Sartre’s invention of this odd theology is 
revealed by the insertion of some familiar phrases into the dialogue. 
An old woman speaks with pride of her flaxen-haired grandson and 
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continues, “Though he is only seven he never plays or laughs for 
thinking of his original sin”. Sartre’s attack is clearly directed against 
Christianity. The charge is that, in some of its forms, at least, it 
produces fear, gloom and self-abasement . . . “We have here’’, Zeus 
drily comments, “the real thing, the good old piety of yore, rooted in 
terror’. It robs life of joy and confidence and acts, in the familiar 
phrase, as opium for the people. 

Secondly, we encounter the problem of religion in the person of 
Zeus. He stands for something different from the religion of Argos, 
which is only one form of worshipping him. He is the embodiment 
of the forces which govern the universe. He is its ruler and his main 
attribute is power over nature (from miracles which he himself 
describes as parlour tricks to the moving of the heavenly bodies), 
On these ground he demands obedience, but Sartre, through the 
mouth of Orestes, rejects the claim that awe-inspiring power, the 
power of the creator over his creations, constitutes moral authority. 
What is, is not necessarily right. It lies in the nature of man’s freedom 
that he should challenge the order of things. 

But all this does not touch the core of the problem. No doubt 
some theological formulations have been expressions of ugly supet- 
stitions; no doubt, too, some of the institutional arrangements of 
the churches, being no better than the men who created them, bear 
traces of hypocrisy and self-interest. No doubt, too, complaisant 
acceptance of things as they are is morally questionable. Religious 
people in all ages have made these very points. Surely the true 
spring of religion is the inner consciousness of a spiritual reality, of a 
power which makes for righteousness. It is with this point that 
the atheist, and I believe Sartre can be described as such, must come 
to grips. This is the final and most elusive aspect of Sartre’s treatment 
of religion. 

At the moment of realizing his freedom and making his choice 
Orestes says the following: “What a change has come over everythin 
and, oh, how far away you seem! Until now I felt something warm oad 
living round me, like a friendly presence. That something has just 
died. What emptiness! What endless emptiness, as far as eye can 
reach! Night is coming on. The air is getting chilly, isn’t it? But 
what was it... what was it that died just now?” To this question 
there is no explicit answer in the play and Orestes’ very next words 
are, “I say there is another path .. . my path”. 

Can we answer this question which is so pointedly related to the 
moment of choice? What is the something that has died? Obviously 
it is not his faith in the religion of Argos, for Orestes never shared it. 
Nor is it Zeus, who continues as a substantial presence throughout 
the play and remains the protagonist against whom Orestes has to 
pit himself. I suggest that it is the consciousness of God as a spiritual 
reality, to which I have just referred, which died within Orestes 
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at that moment. This is not a matter of pure speculation prompted 
by my Own assumptions. Compare this passage with Nietzsche’s 

description (in The Madman—Joyful Wisdom) of the arrival of “the 

madman” on the market place, carryinga lantern and exclaiming that he 
is seeking God. Asked by the people present what has happened to. 
God he replies, “We have killed him, you and... What did we do 

when we loosened this earth from its sun? Whither does it now move? 

Whither do we move? Away from all suns? Do we not dash on 

unceasingly? Backwards, sideways, forwards, in all directions? Is 

there still an above and below? Do we not stray, as through infinite 

nothingness? Does net empty space breathe upon us? Has it not 

become colder? Does not night come on continuously, darker and 

darker... ?” The parallels between these two passages, the reference 

to emptiness, darkness and cold, are sufficiently striking to exclude 

coincidence. Whether Sartre deliberately planted this clue or whether 

he unconsciously echoed an appropriate passage, I do not know. 

However this may be, it justifies the interpretation of the “something” 

that has died in terms of Nietzsche’s death of God through our having 

killed him. 

What did Nietzsche mean by this dramatic announcement? It 
hardly needs stressing that he is neither referring to the crucifixion 
of Christ nor to a suspension of the natural order of things through our 
intervention. But it is not an ordinary atheism either. The atheist 
denies the existence of anything that could be described as God. 
According to him there neither was, nor is, any such thing. Nietzsche’s 
statement refers to an event in time; it is a historical assertion. By the 
killing of God he means, and there is ample evidence in his writings 
for this interpretation, the extirpation of the consciousness of God from 
the minds of modern Europeans. It is the eclipse of religion as a living 
faith on which our civilization had been based for so long, to which he 
draws attention. 

This crisis of faith, thus Nietzsche continues his analysis, pre- 
cipitated in Europe a crisis of values. Our beliefs and norms are 
tobbed of their foundations and everything aneere to be permitted. 
People fall into apathy or cynically and ruthlessly seek their own 
advantage. Sinister idolatries, such as the worship of the state, take 
the place of the old religion. The shadow of Nihilism falls over 
Europe. 

If there are no objective rules left, no divine guidance available and 
no hope of resuscitating a dead faith, then we must consider what 
fesources man can muster from within himself. Man is on his own 


and must shape the meaning of his own life. He must use the freedom 
thrust upon him by the death of God to choose ‘his own destiny. 
This, I believe, is precisely the context within which the relation 
between Orestes’ awareness that “something has died” and the 
tadical choice he thereupon makes becomes comprehensible. Though 
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this point is nowhere made explicitly, it is really the key to the under- 
standing of the whole play. Because the consciousness of a divinely 
sustained moral order is dead, man is condemned to be free. There is 
no other ror course but that of Orestes, to choose his own goal 
freely and with inner integrity and to stick to it consistently. All 
other courses, blind submission to authority, lip-service to religion, 
conformity to convention and recoil from responsibility, illustrated 
in the behaviour of the different protagonists, are condemned to 
human failure. 

The presentation of this link between the death of God and the 
need for choice not only illustrates an important aspect of Sartre’s 
thought, it also dramatizes a significant stage in the history of ideas, 
For Existentialist thought with its emphasis on choice and subjectivity 
was, as a matter of historical fact, evoked by the crisis of religion in 
the nineteenth century. Existentialists, according to whether they 
met the challenge by a biblical reinterpretation or a secular replace- 
ment of Christianity, divided into Christians and atheists. The former 
sought the truth of religion, which neither rational argument nor the 
existence of the Church could any longer sustain, in subjective faith. 
The latter, Sartre among them, set themselves grimly to the task of 
giving dignity and meaning to a life without God. 
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Ir is almost a commonplace among theologians today that the 
Christian conception of the future life works, not with the immortality 
of the soul, but with the resurrection. The position has indeed 
changed since Newman—in spite of his classical education—could 
avert, in one of his sermons, that the new hope that Christianity 
brought into the world was the soul’s immortality. This doctrine, 
indeed, is regarded nowadays as somewhat disreputable, largely 
because it is traced to a Greek origin, and the motto “Thy sons, O 
Zion, against thy sons, O Greece” might well be written on the 
frontispiece of many of our theological works. The rank-and-file 
Christian, of course, does not yet follow the expert on this point. My 
experience with adult classes is that they are seriously perturbed by 
any suggestion of this kind. No doubt, their thinking is often naive, 
so that they picture the soul as an inhabitant of the body that slips 
out at death to range free in other worlds. But they are also not able 
to assimilate and make sense of much of the biblical language about 
the resurrection, once they have given up the crudely materialist 
interpretation of it. 

There is, to be sure, an ambiguity about this concept of resurrection 
that one would gladly see cleared up. What is it exactly that is raised? 
Ate we to speak of the resurrection of the dead or of the body? In view 
of Paul’s outright assertion that flesh and blood do not inherit the 
kingdom of God, a third possibility is ruled out for us, so that we 
do not now speak of the resurrection of the flesh. No doubt, it is the 
unfortunate argument in 1 Corinthians xv that has persuaded so many 
to opt for the resurrection of the body, in spite of the fact that the 
general trend of biblical thought favours the other alternative. Here 
Oscar Cullmann has been severely logical. He has seen that, as usually 
understood, the resurrection of the body does not challenge the im- 
mortality of the soul but rather presupposes it. The soul lives on after 
the dissolution of the body but its bliss or misery is still incomplete 
till the body has been restored to it. This, of course, raises questions 
to which there are no answers. The only escape from them is the 
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one that Cullmann adopts when he makes the intermediate state a 
condition of sleep, so that it has no positive value. A much simpler 
solution of the problem is to admit what is obviously the case, that 
the New Testament has no one view of the future life but presents 
us with several views that cannot be harmonized. 7 

My purpose in this article is to a to restore to the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality some of the credit it once enjoyed. I would not, 
however, deny to the resurrection, whichever form we give it, a 
symbolic value. Reinhold Niebuhr has rightly shown how, taken as a 
symbol, the resurrection of the body guards us against dismissing the 
material aspect of human life, including the whole network of 
economic relations, as spiritually worthless. Man’s achievements in 
the material world are precious and stand in need of redemption, 
equally with his more “refined” and “spiritual” activities. a the 
resurrection of the dead in the sense of the restoration to life of the 
total person is of value in so far as it takes death seriously as the 
“No!” alike to self-fulfilment and to communication with the 
neighbour that it actually is. We cannot be content with the shallow 
“There is no death, what seems so is transition” of Longfellow. What 
lies beyond death may not be taken for granted; any hope we have in it 
is grounded in the mighty power of God who can create out of 
nothing. 

If the immortality of the soul is to be rescued from the disrepute 
into which it has fallen, we must begin by establishing a distinction 
between two uses of the word “soul”. It may be used, as it was, for 
example, in an older psychology, for the unity of consciousness, in 
which case opinion was divided as to whether it was an entity of 
substantial nature or a useful working hypothesis or merely a name for 
what was better regarded as a collection of impressions and ideas. On 
the other hand, the word was used in primitive religion for the centre 
of numinous power in man and perhaps in the animal; as such it was 
to be regarded with reverence and awe. My contention is that im- 
mortality is predicated of the soul in the second sense only and that itis 
defensible there. The future of the soul as the unity of consciousness 

‘is of no religious, and very little philosophical interest. Once this 
distinction is recognized, 1 see no reason to grade immortality as 
lower in the scale of religious respectability than resurrection. It is 
one more symbol of the hope with which we face the future, though, as 
I shall suggest in conclusion, there is a third symbol to which a yet 
higher place should perhaps be accorded. 


* * * 


Van der Leeuw opens his treatment of the soul in primitive cultures 
with a quotation from Heraclitus: “Thou canst not discover the 
bounds of the soul albeit thou pacest its every road: so deep is its 
ground”, and adds his own comment: 
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‘ The idea of the soul has never been a means merely of systematizing the 

functions of human consciousness. On the contrary it was always, and in all its 
most widely contrasted structures, numinous in its type and a means of indicating 
the sacred in man... To the primitive mind then the soul is not a mere part of 
man, but the whole man in his sacredness”!. 
The soul is power, mana, and as such it evokes awe and even dread. 
The ghost is not a mere psychic phenomenon to be investigated, it 
is an awe-inspiring visitation from another realm. So Pedersen can 
say that for the ancient Israelite the soul is “a depth of forces”. The 
object of magic is to work upon the soul of a person and to weaken it, 
pethaps even to withdraw it from the body; or it is to enhance the 
power with which the soul is charged. Survival is not necessarily 
predicated of such a soul;. in which case death is seen as the catastrophe 
that reduces it to a strengthless, comatose or bloodless condition, 
like the departed in Homer’s underworld. 

For Indian thought the self or aman in man is one with the Absolute 
or the Supreme Self behind the world. It is divine and therefore 
imperishable, as it is without beginning. So Krishna can say to 
Arjuna: “There was never a time when I did not exist, nor you, nor 
any of these kings. Nor is there any future in which we shall cease 
to be. . . Bodies are said to die, but That which possesses the body is 
eternal. It cannot be limited, or destroyed.” 

Worn-out garments 

Are shed by the body: 
Worn-out bodies 

Are shed by the dweller 
Within the body. 

New bodies are donned 
By the dweller, like garments. 
Not wounded by weapons, 
Not burned by fire, 

Not dried by the wind, 
Not wetted by water: 
Such is the Atman, 

Not dried, not wetted, 
Not burned, not wounded, 
Innermost element, 
Everywhere, always, 
Being of beings, 
Changeless, eternal, 

For ever and ever.3 

It is significant that for Buddhism, for which this persistence of the 
self through innumerable lives is precisely that from which deliver- 
ance is sought, the self is viewed from a quite different perspective. 
It is resolved into its component elements by analysis, and any 
ptoperty is denied to the whole that would make it less transient than 
these elements. Who would dare to handle the numinous a¢man thus? 

Religion in Essence and Manifestation, 1938, p. 275. 


? Israel I-IT, 1926, p: 146. 
* Prabhavananda & Isherwood: The Song of God, 1956, pp. 40ff. 
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Nowhere in European philosophy is this concept of the soul as 
sacred and powerful more clearly present than in Plato’s dialogues 
where the problem of immortality is debated. We may well surmise 
that a degree of Indian influence is here at work, and we know that 
Plato was profoundly influenced by the ny ni doctrine of the soul as 
divine in origin and yearning for release from the body. Already in 
the Apology there are numinous overtones in Socrates’ appeal to his 
countrymen not to esteem wealth and honour more highly than the 
soul. Where in the Phaedo immortality is claimed for the soul, it is for 
the soul as divine by nature and as having lived before birth in the 
world of the Forms, so that it brings into its life here a vague te. 
collection of that absolute beauty which is its true home. Nor is 
immortality merely something that falls automatically to its lot at 
death. Plato is concerned, not with survival merely, but with death as § 

assage to a better and fuller life. This it will be for those only who 
ve chosen to dwell here and now with “the pure, the everlasting, 
the immortal and the changeless”. At death, then, “the soul, the 
invisible . . . departs into another place which is, like itself, noble and 
pure and invisible, to the realm of the god of the other world in 
truth, to the good and wise god”. 

The position is not dissimilar when we come to Christian theology. 
It is quite true that in the New Testament the psyche can stand simply 
for the vital principle in man, something he has in common with 
the animal (Rev. viii. 9). It is life as contrasted with what is needed 
to support it (Luke xii. 22f.). It is the seat of desire and grief, and is 
often equivalent to the self. But, although this usage reappears in the 
scholastic psychology in dependence on Aristotle’s De Anima, it is 
not the one that has entered into Christian theology. Wesley’s hymn 
indicates what is meant by the soul in this context 

A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify, 

A never dying soul to save, 

And fit it for the sky. 
Such language may be out of fashion today, rightly perhaps, but it is 

_ the soul thus understood that enters into relations with God, that 
must be possessed in patience, and that can be saved or lost. The 
words “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” make an indelible impression on everyone who has 
heard them repeated with the feeling-tone they demand. It is of this 
soul that immortality has been predicated, the theological equivalent 
of the numinous soul of primitive cultures. 
ee 

We come now to the crux of the matter. Where the soul is drained 
of this original numinous quality, where it approximates to the vital 
principle or the unity of consciousness, the question of its immortality 


is fundamentally altered. It has ceased to be a religious concern and 
1 Op. cit., 81D (trans. H. N. Fowler). 
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become a quasi-scientific one. There is a temptation here to make 
Descartes the villain of the piece. For he equated the “rational soul” 
with the “human mind” and defined this as “that wherein the processes 
of thought are first accomplished by man; and it consists of the faculty 
of thinking alone, and the inward principle’. But Descartes has been 
| blamed for so much that one hesitates to add to his load. It is not 
certain that by “thinking” he meant a purely intellectual activity in 
the present day sense; after all, his soul is capable of a good deal in 
the way of “passions”. Then, as has already been pointed out, there 
is in primitive culture an approach to the soul that is psychological 
rather than metaphysical, and for the development of this Descartes 
had weighty precedents in Aristotle and even Aquinas. But his 
definite equation of “soul” and “‘mind” is indicative of a tendency that 
| had begun before him and was to gain in momentum after him. The 
question of the soul’s immortality now becomes identified with that 
of the relation between mind and body. Is the mind sufficiently 
independent of the body for it to be able to survive the dissolution of 
the latter? 

This is a question, no doubt, that is well worth consideration. It 
becomes necessary, at the outset, to envisage clearly what is meant 
by the mind, discarding once for all the notion that it is some sort of 
lodger taken in by the body at birth. As Marcel has shown, I do not 
merely “have a body”; there is a sense in which I “am my body”. 
Insult ## and I resent what you have done to me: yet I claim the right 
to sacrifice it as I would a mere possession, so that I may not be 
identified with it. I doubt whether anything is to be gained by 
philosophizing beyond this point; medicine and psychical research 
have more to say. But the most that could be established by the latter 
would be that, in certain cases, personal identity and the ability to 
communicate had out-lasted death for a period. It might only be that 
the dissolution of the personality took place after an interval and not 
actually at death. If this much could be established to bring comfort 
to a few persons, I for one would not count it labour lost. But let 
us not suppose that this is either the immortality for which Plato 
contended or the eternal life of the Fourth Gospel. 

There are those today, however, for whom the whole discussion 

on the mind-body relationship is outdated and who would approach 
our problem from the linguistic angle. Thus it is said: 
“The reason why people suggest that it is self-contradictory to suppose we shall 
live after physical dissolution, consists in the often neglected fact that person 
words mean what they do mean. Words like “you”, “T’, “person”, “somebody”, 
“Flew”, “woman”—though very different in their several particular functions— 
ate all used to refer in one way or another to objects (the pejorative flavour of this 
word should here be discounted) which you can point at, touch, hear, see and talk 
to. Person words refer to people. And how can such objects as people survive 
physical dissolution?’”? 

1 Philosophical Works of Descartes, ed. Haldane & Ross, 1911, vol. I, p. 432. 

* New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. Flew and tyre, 1953, p. 269. 
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This seems to me just the latest way of saying what was implied 
(though not always intended) by those who equated the soul with the 
mind. 

The word “person”, for example, has two distinct uses in our 
normal intercourse. The census-taker asks: “How many persons 
live in this house?” and he means “objects which you can point at, 
touch, hear, see and talk to”. But if I say “What I like about A is 
that he treats persons as persons and not as things”, I mean unique 
and irreplaceable individuals, each of whom is the bearer of a certain 
dignity that entitles him to respect and invests him with rights. Is 
Flew’s contention that the second usage is illegitimate, that sentences 
of the kind I have just given are nonsense or tautologous? Or that 
they are irrelevant to the question under consideration? But these 
are precisely the points that have to be established. Any claim for 
immortality that is worth taking seriously is couched in terms of the 
second sense of the word “person”. Again, the sentence beginning 
“the reason why people suggest that it is self-contradictory” strikes 
me as plain saggestio falsi. One expects the words “people suggest” 
to mean “most people suggest”, but here that is not the case. The 
reference is merely to a small number of highly sophisticated persons | 
at the present time. The general run of humanity thinks otherwise. 
They may, of course, be wrong, but they should not be cited as 
evidence for the other side. 

oh Bed me 

We have thus reached the point at which we must ask whether thete 
is any means of recovering what was meant by the numinous soul, 
charged with sacred power. I think there is. 

1. There is the self that is always subject of knowledge and 
can never become its object, for the reason that it can be object at 
all only if there is at the same time a self for which it is object. Marcel’s 
illustration of the questionnaire is apt. I sit down at a desk to fill in an 
official form and give all the details required of me, age, date of birth, 
2 calling, particulars of dependents and so on. But when | 
look at the result I refuse to identify myself with what has been set 
‘down on paper. It is all true of me, but what a sorry fraction of the 
truth it is. I am not just that for myself, as I am grateful that I am 
much more than that for those who care for me. I possess the human 
privilege of self-transcendence, so that I can sit in judgement to-day 
on what I was yesterday and tomorrow can call in question the 
verdict that satisfies me to-day, and so on. This is the self that slips 
through the mesh of that knowledge which catches all objects. To 
change the metaphor, it is the centre around which knowledge 
circles, to which it can approach, but with which it can never be 
identical. 

z. This mysterious self is also a centre of responsibility and 
decision. As Kierkegaard put it, man is always in a relation to himself. 
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Or, as Heidegger has it, man not merely is, he has to do something 
about what he is. He is aware of possibilities that open out before 
him and between which he must choose. There are moments when 
he stands under an unconditional imperative, when he says, “I can 
do no other”. The traditional language of the soul that is to be saved 
ot lost here comes into its own. For a man may feel that to choose a 
would be self-fulfilment, to choose / self-betrayal. When a man 
comes to a crisis at which his whole being is at stake he feels, as such 
language suggests, that he will ernerge from it, not merely as one 
who has done right or wrong, but as one who has found himself or 
lost himself. (And this may be even more the case in those instances 
where he does not clearly see what is right and what is wrong but 
will incur a measure of guilt whichever course he adopts.) The 
picture of Queen Elizabeth descending the steps of her plane at the 
airport to take up the responsibilities of the Crown symbolizes what 
is inherent in the human situation as one of awful responsibility amid 
awful uncertainty. 

3. This brings us to the self as the bearer of the sacred. The 
human person is sacred, yet not ultimately so. That is to say, the 
other person is a sanctuary I may not violate and I demand a similar 


. ff tespect from him. Yet there may be that which is of such value that I 


would gladly give myself for it, even in death. The self attains its truest 
dignity in a situation like that of Socrates before his judges, when it 
derives its own worth fromits enlistment in the service of ideals it counts 
of more worth than itself. Mencius said: “T like fish and I like bear’s paw. 
When I cannot have both, I take the bear’s paw and let the fish go. 
So I like life and IJ like righteousness. When I cannot have both, J 
take righteousness and let life go”. Yet the worth that is here ascribed 
to man is of a metaphysical order and not merely moral. Otherwise, 
how are we to understand the love that cares even for the undeserving, 
and the forgiveness that goes out to the evil-doer, because he also is a 
man and a brother? Or that reverence for the child in his helplessness 
the lack of which seems to us the very acme of inhumanity? Even one 
who is not yet a person but only potentially such lays upon us the 
appropriate claims. 

In all this I have tried to show that, in the traditional idiom, the 
soul is more than the mind and that, in the contemporary idiom, 
person words have a usage that implies that they are not to be identi- 
fed entirely with the aspects that allow us to observe and accost them. 
As long as the other person is the man who lives across the street, I 
can envisage his death as a natural occurrence and, if I am philosophic- 
ally inclined, I can speculate whether he will be able to witness his own 
funeral. But if the other person is one who has been bound to me 
for thirty years by love given and received or one who entered my 
home six years ago to fill it with happiness and now lies cold in a 
coffin, I cannot give him up thus easily. If one set of considerations— 
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those that apply equally to the man across the street—-forbids me to 
assume that the relation can be renewed, another set—those peculiar 
to my life with this person—equally forbids me to assume that it 
cannot. Is that because I am prejudiced in his favour or because love 
has enabled me to see the other person as he really is? Both, I suspect. 
But when prejudice has been eliminated, is there not a remainder 
that is due to insight? 
tied Posy 

My purpose in the preceding argument has been to show that the 
immortality of the soul is a legitimate subject of discourse, once we 
are cleat what we mean by the soul. We do not mean by it the con- 
sciousness or mind, and equally we cannot nowadays mean by it 
some sort of temporary resident in the body or some constituent 
part of the human petsonality, so that an analysis of this would have 
to include “soul” on the list of what it found. At this point, to be sute, 
we patt company with the traditional arguments. By the soul we | 
understand the person as a whole, considered in respect of his unique- 
ness, his self-transcendence, his freedom and responsibility, the claim 
to reverence that he makes upon us, and his relation to that which lies 
beyond him and lays obligations upon him. We must surrender any 
prospect of demonstration in a matter at once so urgent and so 
delicate, and be content with hope. But do we really require more? 
Have we a right to expect more? It only remains to try to give clearet 


shape to this hope, so that it may not remain in the twilight of wishful 


Thete are, it would seem, two possibilities that invite consideration. 
The first would make immortality unconditional, ours by right from the 
moment of birth. There is, we may say, an equal distribution of it, 
for we all get all there is, regardless of the use we have made of out 
opportunities in this life. Only at the second stage are we separated 
according to our actions, for reward or punishment. This view 
certainly has the weight of opinion on its side, but it leaves me un- 
convinced. Do we not in fact drop back into the old difficulties of the 
body-mind problem, since we are speaking of something inherent in 
us that survives, quite independently of character? Again, im- 
mortality is not envisaged as triumph over death but rather as scraping 
past it, and that does not seem to take it seriously enough. This is the 
doctrine of the natural immortality of the soul to which the theologians 
take exception, not without reason. 

We pass on therefore to the second possibility, that of conditional 
immortality. Miguel de Unamuno is one of the most eloquent 
champions of this, and I quote from memory two aphorisms of his. 
“We are not born into the world with souls, but the task for which 
we are here is that each of us may win a soul.” This sweeps away any 
notion of the soul as that part of the person which, as such, is qualified 
for survival. “One life is given us, if we want another we must earn 
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it.” We are not justified in looking for another world to redress the 
inequalities of this; that would be to explain the known by the un- 
known. There is more plausibility in the suggestion that only in so 
far as we have lived for the eternal in this life can we reasonably expect 
to have our portion with it in the next, that in so far as we identify 
ourselves with the fashion of this transitory world there will be 
nothing in us to outlast that world. There is no question here of 
reward and punishment, but simply that what a man chooses to be, 
that he will become. Sow to the flesh and you reap corruption. Sow 
to the spirit and you reap eternal life. Yes, we have arrived at some- 
thing that is near neighbour to the Christian hope of eternal life, and 
this is far more satisfying than the alternatives. According to the 
Fourth Gospel, Christ makes possible here and now a life of such a 
uality that it can overcome even death and grow by the encounter 
Sebasttin 
5 In two respects, further, the Christian hope supplements and 
. [| corrects the philosophical nope outlined above. In the first place, it 
eliminates the taint of self-righteousness and pride that attaches to the 
suggestion that we can earn eternal life or immortality by our own 
effort. No man can say, in face of death: “I deserve another life; 
itis mine by right!’ Anything of the kind is the gift of God, though, 
like all his gifts, it is not deposited upon us from above but is ours 
only as our whole selves rise in freedom to accept it. In the second 
place, it saves us from the temptation to consign to destruction the 
mass of mankind, as living solely for the material and the temporal, 
while we, the spiritual élite, are reserved for better things. If our 
final trust is not in out own deserts but in the mercy of God, then we 
cannot exclude anyone from that metcy. Our hope is that it will not 
fling on the sctap-heap even those lives that seem empty and useless, 
but will preserve and redeem them. Even where the Inner Light seems 
to us quenched, it may not be wholly beyond rekindling. 
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I. The Two Questions 


How do we represent within us the world outside? This is the 
paramount question for contemporary psychologists in the study of 
pty learning, thinking, and remembering.?- We may rephrase 
it as follows: What are the systems by which we encode, store and 
decode the “signals” that ceaselessly impinge upon us from the 
external world? And we may resolve it into a number of relatively 
simpler questions: how does one event come to signify for us some 
other event or range of different events? How, for instance, does a 
knock at the door come to mean the arrival of a bore or an eagerly 
awaited guest? How does our cumulative experience forge a chain of 
significance between events? How, say, does a child at school come 
to interpret the teacher’s frown, gesture and intonation as fore- 
shadowing disciplinary action on his part? How does one’s intet- 
pretation of events acquire a private probability of its own?? How 
does one politician come to hold with confidence that the possession 
of atomic weapons is likely to act as a deterrent to war while another 
believes with equal assurance that it is likely to precipitate it? And 
what precisely do we mean when we say that one thing signifies 
another?—that an egg-shaped head (in the U.S.) signifies considerable 
erudition? These questions refer to emotional as well as to cognitive 
representation of events outside us, to the way an image of his father 
‘grows in a child’s mind as well as to the way he learns to avenge a 
wrong, to the manner in which a man becomes enamoured of his 
neighbour’s wife as well as to the way in which he acquires skill in 
tiding a bicycle. They all illustrate the fundamental problem with 
which I began: How do we represent within us the world outside? 

I venture to suggest that this question, majestic as it is, cannot 
survive in lonely isolation. It needs the support and solace of another 


'Part of a paper read at a Symposium of “The Phenomenological Approach in Psychology” 
at the XVIth International Congress of Psychology, Bonn, July-August, 1960. 

*See, for example, J. S. Bruner et al., Contemporary hg Hecaad to Cognition. A Symposium bald 
at the University of Colorado, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. ; 

3For an examination of the nature and scope of private, subjective or psychological probability 
obese writer’s Chance, Skill and Luck, Harmondsworth: Pelican Books, 1960, and the references 
cited there. 
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question, equally basic, to which psychology, like Nelson, has turned 
a blind eye. It is this: “How do we represent outside us the world we 
create within?” 

Obviously the word “world” in these two vast questions is not 
being used in the same sense. When we speak of the world owtside, 
we think of men, motor-cars, mistresses and missiles (though not 
necessarily in that order). When we speak of the world within, we do 
not think of palpable things, people or events. We think rather of a 
succession of thoughts, feelings and emotions which absorb us, part of 
which we can express with ease, part with difficulty, and part perhaps 
not at all. We think of those convictions and affections, hopes and 
regrets, longings and loathings which are so tenuously and obscurely 
related to external events that they seem to be engendered within us. 
We think of our secret memories and intentions unavowed even to 
ourselves, and of inarticulate reverberations within us of our en- 
counters day by day, the barely conscious echoes of complicated 
emotional entanglements. We think, above all, of the mysterious ways 
in which myths come into being, of the making of poetry, art and 
music, and of the visions of the mystic. These are not psycho- 
physical transactions but generated by us in relative independence of 
the environment. 

My second question may also be reduced to relatively simpler ones: 
how do we find words, melodies, patterns of colour, masses and 
shapes of stone or bronze to express or convey what cannot be put in 
any other medium? What is the nature of the imperative impulse that 
insists on our doing these things? How do we know when we have 
chosen the “correct words in the correct order’’? (as Coleridge defines 
apoem). What causes the powerful impact of a striking metaphor? 

I do not wish to draw too sharp a line between the two questions 
and suggest that mental activity can be reduced to two distinct and 
autonomous types of process, one which sorts and recodes 
“information” impinging on us from without and the other which 
weaves a fanciful inner life which is then communicated to the 
external world. Such a division would be both arbitrary and artificial. 
In the first place, the phenomenal order of events is not in one-one 
correspondence with the physical order; for interdependent events 
characterise the phenomenal order and mutually independent events 
the physical order. Secondly, even the perceptual constancies of size, 
are. colour are more than an inert and passive representation 
within us of what is outside us, just as a “blank” look is in fact a 
meaningful grasp of a situation. An interpretation is involved in the 
very act of perception. All perception is apperception. Speaking 
physiologically, we say that the brain is never quiescent when it 
tegisters and assimilates an afferent impulse from whatever source. 
Thirdly, we see what we expect or hope or fear or believe or know to 
be there. We respond to what we think things or people are like, 
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not to what they are really like. We are apt to treat the world of things 
and people as a canvas or screen on which to depict our loves and 
hates, our preconceptions and our convictions; and conversely, even 
the amazing visions of a Swedenborg or a Learning Theorist are in 
some sense an attempt to interpret his world. 

Nevertheless, when every allowance has been made for the overlap 
between the two questions they obstinately retain their separate 
identity. For there are forms of experience which are not intelligible 
in terms of the psycho-physical dimensions of consciousness. My 
first aim will therefore be to consider these forms of experience and 
thus draw attention to the shortcomings which result from failure to 
acknowledge the second question as well as the first. If we regard our 
two questions as heuristic eyes, then contemporary psychology may 
be described as operating with cyclopean vision. We are reminded of 
the line: “Out, vile jelly! where is thy lustre now?” 


Il Flora and Fauna of Consciousness 


The questions I have posed serve to demarcate two disparate 
domains of experience. Let us attempt to identify their distinctive 
features. We shall then, I think, discover that the first question is a 
competent guide only for the Constable landscapes of the mind and 
would be entirely useless in the Hieronymus Bosch territory of the 


second question. 
The visitor from outer space who hopes to find in contemporary 
- Western psychology a true picture of terrestrial mentality is ripe for 
disappointment. He will find it depicted, first and foremost, as a 
means of acquiring knowledge of the external world; and represented as 
a function of the brain evolved by the organism’s mounting success in 
coping with the material environment. Our visitor will note, to his 
surprise, that feelings and emotions are conceived as motivators ot 
disrupters of this intellectual acquisitiveness and he will make the 
acquaintance of certain writers who even speak of “severe motivation” 
as if it were some terrible affliction or penalty. This view of mental 
‘life on Earth only embraces those operations that are alleged to govern 
logico-mathematical or scientific activities; these alone are felt to be 
truly worthy of civilized man. That other mental operations are 
possible which do not lead to abstract logico-mathematical “truths” 
or which do not provide “objectively” correct knowledge of the 
external world, may occasionally be grudgingly conceded, but at the 
same time they are stigmatized as inferior! They are denied a 
“validity” of their own, which might be put on a par with the different 

: teens SEM a 

aad of Fiead's pov te ndhyty erent intel] oe asa octet pang contour 
ion, Ernest Jones elaborated a “reductionist” theory of symbolism, according to which 
* lic modes of thought are the more primitive, both ontogenetically and phylogenetically, J 


and represent a reversion to some simpler and earlier stage of mental development”. E. J 
“Symbolism”, in Paper on Psycho-Analysis, London: Bailli¢re, Tindall & Cox, 1923. 
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“validity” granted to technological or logical “truths”. Thus the 
totality of human experience is evaluated by a criterion which is 
appropriate only to particular aspects of it. 

This widely held notion is, I think, the epitome of a philosophy for 
the business man cultivated in the belief that mind is competent to 
atrive at one kind of truth, a truth which “works”, a practical truth 
to be achieved in the solution of scientific or technological problems. 
In this conception of man and his world, “intelligence” is nothing but 
problem-so/ving, and “truth” is that which can be experimentally 
verified. The intellect, declared William James, the ambiguous 

kesman of this philosophy, “is built up of practical interest”. 
Genadlouindes is a motor phenomenon, and “. . . the germinal question 
concerning things brought for the first time before consciousness is 
... ‘what is to be done?’ ”.1 In this scheme of things there is no logical 
place for a rationale of identifying the problems which are to be solved. 
The practical man knows what he wants to be done. What he does not 
know is how to do it. The view is taken to its logical conclusion in the 
definition of human consciousness, by Soviet psychologists, as “a 
subjective reflection of the objective world.2” 

If our visitor landed in a Buddhist monastery in the Far East he 
might encounter a totally different viewpoint to the effect that mind in 
its finest form has nothing to do with the acquisition of knowledge 
of the external world. “If you wish to get verily to the point, do not 
try to ask a question”, said the old Buddhist sage. In spite of his long 
residence in the West, Professor Ryle appears to cherish some secret 
sympathy with this Zen wisdom, for he writes: “Both philosophers 
and laymen tend to treat intellectual operations as the core of mental 
conduct. That is to say they tend to define all other mental conduct 
concepts in terms of concepts of cognition. They suppose that the 
ptimary exercise of minds consists in finding the answers to questions 
and that their other occupations are merely applications of considered 
truths or even regrettable distractions from their consideration. The 
Greek idea that immortality was reserved for the theorizing part of 
the soul was discredited, but not dispelled by Christianity”’. 

I propose to challenge the assumption that logico-scientific activities 
constitute the sole of mental activity at our command. Nor are 
they entitled to all the privileges claimed for them. It is their nature 
to be directed to the literal or factual sense of things and words. But 
these also have theit non-literal or symbolic senses, the understanding 
of which is different from the understanding of the literal but not to 
be graded as inferior. The conventional terms “intelligence” and 
“imagination” may be used to designate the time-honoured distinction 
between literal and non-literal significance. I recognise the unsatis- 


1William Jones, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. 11, London: Macmillan, 1901, pp. 313-4. 
2V. S, Molodtsov, “Phalecoph?, Sociology, Logic and Psychology”, Internat. ye. Sei. J., 1959, 


Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, London: Hutchinson, 1949, p. 26. 
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factory vagueness of these two words but I trust that they will become 
clearer in the course of the discussion. ) 

When I describe man as an “imaginative” creature 1 mean that he 
not only enquires into things in a matter-of-fact sort of way, to 
determine an “objective” world existing independently of him as an 


observer. He does not wholly or even primarily take things at their J 


face value. He takes them symbolically as well. “Intelligence” may 
be said to concern itself with our first question; it takes things at their 
face value. By contrast “imagination” is occupied with the second 
question; it takes the world figuratively. It transfigures the observer's 
world of things and ideas, shaping his perception no less than his 
thought, leading him beyond the outer appearances of things and 
beyond the literal meaning of words. It invests things and words 
with a symbolic significance which is nonetheless “‘real’’ in spite of the 
fact that it does not refer to anything physically “existing” independ- 
ently of the observer. 

Our non-literal activities I have elsewhere! described as the work of 
the “metaphorical consciousness” encountered among literate and 
illiterate peoples everywhere, in myth and poetry, weg pe and fable. 
The metaphor-making tendency, far from being pre-logical or pre- 


scientific, is an indispensable feature in scientific inventiveness itself. 
It does not represent a primitive phase of mental evolution through 


which we progress to higher things. It allows a symbolic repre- 
sentation in a different mode from the logical, mathematical or 
scientific, and it registers an order of experience of which physics 
and neurology know nothing. 

In speaking of the “knowledge” mediated by the metaphorical 
consciousness, I do not imply that it tells us of some ethereal reality 
which enjoys a Platonic existence. Nor do I suggest that poetic or 
mystical “‘reality” exists in the sense that tables or electrons exist. 
The “reality” intimated by the metaphorical consciousness is 
adequately. accredited by its personal significance for poet or mystic, 
and, I might add, for the poet or mystic in all of us. In the decades 
_ they have devoted to the testing of intelligence psychologists have 

largely been barking up the wrong tree. It appears that many 
philosophers have followed this example. “Most of the errors of philo- 
sophers”, wrote Shelley, “have arisen from considering the human 
being in a point of view too detailed and circumscribed. He is not 
only a moral and intellectual—but also and pre-eminently an imagin- 


ative being”’.? 

1In “The Metaphorical Consciousness”, an address to the Glasgow meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1935 and published in The New Scientist, 20d 
October, PP. 950-2, and 9th October, pp. 996-7, 1958. , 

2p, B. , Speculations in Metaphysics (A Fragment), IV, London: Scott, 1886. “The im- 
agination”, wrote Kierkegaard, “tis what providence uses in order to get men into reality, into 
existence, to get them far enough out, or in, or down in existence. And when imagination hss 
helped them as far out as they are meant to t is where reality properly speaking begins”. 
The Journals, 1834-1854 (edited and translated by A. Dru), London: Fontana Books, 1958, p. 243- 
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An adequate account of mind cannot ignore activities which are 
beyond the bounds of the logical or scientific intelligence. It cannot 
be limited to what appears to be the evidence of the senses. The idea 
that only the evidence of our senses can form the basis of reality is a 
provincialism typical of modern industrialized communities of the 
West. Nor can a proper conception of mind be confined within the 
| incomplete world picture of natural science. Such a conception, if it 
has pretensions to “scientific” status must embrace the full range of 
its tg not only those which are thought to be relevant to 
establishing verifiable knowledge. Outside natura! science, men have 
everywhere acknowledged different varieties of experience if not 
different kinds of knowledge and even different orders of reality— 
poetic, musical, religious; mystical. These other orders are subjectively 
as real in their way as the solid earth beneath our feet. We act upon 
them. They govern our lives and destinies. Indeed the novelist 
claims that the creatures of his imagination are more real to him than 
his neighbours. Dickens wept bitterly when Little Nell died. Jules 
Sandeau once called on Balzac and spoke to him about his sister’s 
illness. After listening absent-mindedly for a while Balzac impatiently 
interrupted his visitor: “All that, my friend, is very well, but let us 
return to reality; let us talk of Eugénie Grandet”.? “Reality”, 
declares Picasso, “is more than the thing itself. I always look for its 
super-teality. Reality lies in how you see things. A green parrot is also 
a green salad anda green parrot. He who makes it only a parrot 
diminishes its reality. A painter who copies a tree blinds himself to 
the real tree. I see things otherwise. A palm tree can become a 
horse”. When a lady visiting his studio said to Matisse “But surely 
the arm of this woman is much too long”’, the artist replied, “Madame 
you are mistaken. This is not a woman. This is a picture”.* Certain 
Indian thinkers sharply distinguish these varieties of experience and 
teality from the accumulation of knowledge which results from 
stuffing our heads with facts. The line “Tiger, Tiger burning bright” 
is not designed to communicate any proposition. Nevertheless the 
experience of writing this line created a “commotion” in Blake just 
as it produces a “commotion” in the reader. There are other non- 
propositional experiences which in the words of Satchinananda Mutti 
“turn a man upside down and churn his very being”. 


III Phenomenology of Experience 


The phenomenological approach in psychology, in the more 
limited sense, means the qualitative analysis of consciousness. As such, 
it may instigate and initiate experimental enquiry. The extensive range 
of studies emanating from Gestalt theory illustrates the debt which 


See J. R. Smythies, The Analysis of Perception, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956, pp. 94-5. 
*R. H, M. Harding, Anatomy of Inspiration, Cambridge: Heffer, 1948. 

Quoted in The Observer, roth July, 1960. 

*Quoted by E. H. Gombrich, Art and Illusion, London: Phaedon Press, 1960, p. 115. 
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experimental investigation owes to the qualitative analysis of § 
phenomena. There are numerous other such examples. 

Much of our own work at Manchester has in fact been prompted in 
the first instance by attending to characteristic features of consciousness 
as, for example, in the study of diverse forms of temporal judgement, 
intermodal phenomena, the ebb and flow of attention, and the 
phenomenology of doubt, choice and decision-making. No antithesis 
is intended between qualitative and experimental analysis. On the 
contrary, the latter often necessarily presupposes the former. Only 
after we become awate of qualities of experience are we induced to 
investigate them experimentally so as to determine the conditions 
under which they vary. Similarly, the quest for neurological 
“correlates” can only begin after the psychological phenomena in 
question have been established. Phenomenological analysis not only 
puts its finger on the experimental problem. It also elucidates those 
mental “structures” which may be revealed by statistical examination 
of experimental data. 

Now it is important to note that experience is not synonymous 
with consciousness. Phenomenological analysis in the wider sense 
refers to experience. We can regard experience as channelled into 
consciousness through two filters. Let us call them for convenience 
F, and F, F, is an economy filter which allows through only those 
elements to which we are set or “tuned in”. Thus we /ok at only part 
of what we see and we /isten to only part of what we hear, and so with 
the other avenues of sense; but with an effort we can shift our attention 
as we please. F,, the second filter, is not under our direct control. 
It prevents the entry into awareness of any items of experience which 
might provoke that highly distressing state of mind we call anxiety. 
It is selective emotionally, and that which it shuts out is deliberately 
excluded. This “model” of consciousness as governed by a two-fold 
filter is supported both by clinical and experimental data. The method 
of introspection can circumvent F, but not F,. So it can make little 
of those processes (operations, contents) of consciousness which ate 
not allowed through F,. Phenomenological analysis, on the other 
hand, can by-pass F, as well, and hence penetrate into otherwise in- 
accessible realms of experience. 

Such an analysis of experience is a much more ambitious under- 
taking than the introspective report we ask of our experimental 
subject. In introspecting, I treat myself or the content of my con- 
sciousness as an object. If it were practicable I would invite the 

erimenter to enter my mind and see for himself what is going on 
there. He could then describe my after-image for himself, and his 
description would not differ materially from my own. That is to say, 
in introspection, I act as internal deputy of the outside observer. In 
phenomenological analysis, by contrast, I cannot say to the expeti- 
mentet “Look and see for yourself”, for my aim is not so much to 
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provide a description such as he, as an external observer, might give if 
he were “inside me” but to describe what is happening to me from a 
subjective point of view. It is my personal experience that I am 
describing. He would feel differently in my situation. I am not trying 
to be a detached spectator desctibing my bodily changes when I am 
afraid, hungry, enraged, or in agony. I am not acting as an agent for 
the observer to whom my experiences are inaccessible. I am con- 
veying to him what is undergone by me as an experiencing subject, 
with a distinctive life-history, and I am doing what would be 
altogether impossible for anyone else to do without, in fact, becoming 
me. 

Phenomenological analysis brings to awareness our implicit or tacit 
knowledge of events and telationships. By this I do not mean it puts an 
elusive connoisseurship into a cage of words, a subtle way of describing 
“knowing how”. I mean rather that it explores unverbalized experi- 
ences of emotional engagement and social involvement. These play a 
much bigger part in our lives than is commonly supposed. As I have 
indicated, we ate not by any means aware of and therefore cannot 
atticulate all that we organically “know” with our bodies, that is, 
of what is excluded by F,. Preoccupation with verbal behaviour and 
with repressed unconscious phenomena has led to the neglect of 
what might be called the “reverberation” of experience, that which 
we assuredly “know” but which we can only make explicit with 
great difficulty. Let us not forget too that non-propositional silence 
which is more eloquent that the wisest speech. “If I were to render my 
silence in music”, said Cannabis, “I should need three military 
orchestras”. Of course, where there is no reverberation, there is no 
problem. When, for example, a lover on the celluloid film screen 
declares to a young woman: “I love you”, we are not greatly im- 
ptessed. We may even feel revolted, for we realise the sham character 
of this quasi-amorous declaration. It is not operational, for it leads 
nowhere. Nothing is intended, implied or received. But in real life 
the situation is different. The young man who first utters these fateful 
wotds feels he is crossing the Rubicon. And the young woman who 
hears them for the first time at once conjures up an album of images of 
domestic bliss, a fertile bed, a labour-saving kitchen and a husband to 
boot. The resounding echoes of these words in the boudoirs and 
vaults of her mind need not be lost. She can recapture them, if she 
wishes, for the edification of the phenomenological psychologist. 

In some fashion or other, the phenomenological approach has been 
cultivated by many distinguished European psychologists, including 
the varied contributions of Buytendijk,the valuable studies of Michotte 
on the perception of causality, and of Piaget on what might be called 
“phenomenological logic”. 

So far I have been speaking of the phenomenological approach 
merely as a method of study, although I have emphasized that it is the 
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beginning not necessarily the end of psychological investigation. In 
its wider sense, however, as understood by Husserl and his followers, 
phenomenology is more than a method. It is a philosophical system 
which presents a certain conception of man and mind, and of the 
processes of thought in particular, and it claims a place for description 
as an adequate type of explanation. But the psychologist, as such, is 
not necessarily committed to all these wider implications. 

In conclusion, I would say that the question of a phenomenological 
approach in psychology clamours for clarification. We do not nowa- 
days speak of “schools” of psychology. Nevertheless it would be a 
mistake to blind ourselves to the existence of apparently irreconcilable 
divergencies of viewpoint between students of psychology in different 
continents, countries and academic centres. Divergencies as such 
there must be. But when they assume a dogmatic exclusiveness that 
proclaims a particular approach as the sole path to truth they hamper 
the advance of science. Nothing is more parochial than such mono- 
polism, which is not mote justifiable than the assertion that a single 
photograph of an audience taken by a camera placed at a particular 
—s can provide the only true picture of what the audience looks 
like. 

The fundamental problem which faces us is perhaps this: are we 
prepared to recognise a private world of meaningful experience, 
governed by its own rules and principles? If we may only, in the name 
of science, speak of neural events, there is no place for meaning; with 
such a solution a robot would rest content.? 

‘See F. J. J. Buytendijk, “‘Husserl und das Denken der Neuzeit” in “Husserl et la Pensée 
Moderne”, Actes du deuxitme Colloque International de Phénoménologie, Krefeld, November, 1956. The 
experimental and theoretical studies of the Chairman of this Symposium, Professor Wellek, share 
this tradition. I should like particularly to draw attention to his challenging address at the 21st 
Congress of the German Psychological Society at Bonn in 1957, “Der Riickfall in die Methoden- 
Kreise der Psychologie als Ausdruck der Divergenz der Menschenbilder”, much amplified, in 


1958, under a somewhat modified title. 
2] am grateful to Mr. Christopher Coope for his critical comments on a draft of this paper. 
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THE introduction last year of the three-year course for the training 
of prospective teachers was a highly significant event. It was an 
indication that, for the first time in our educational history, we were 
prepared to take the training of teachers seriously, and no longer to 
regard this as a matter of secondary importance to be carried out with 
the minimum expenditure of time and of money. It was a recognition 
that the future teacher in the training college requires for his higher 
education a period not shorter than that required by the future civil 
servant in the university. It was accompanied by a change in attitude 
which was no less significant, a change which has been gathering 
momentum for some years and which is now nearly complete: we 
have for the most part outgrown the shallow and short-sighted idea 
that training for teachers is unnecessary and that we can rely on the 
born teacher (rara avis) or on learning how to teach by the painful 
process of trial and error: there are very few who would hold this 
view today. But it is not only in our conception of the necessity of the 
process or of the time required for it that we have seen an increase in 
wisdom: it is also in our conception of the whole character of this 
process. We no longer think of it in terms of a technical process 
which aims at the acquisition of a technical expertise: it is no longer 
how to teach that the training course seeks to inculcate (it is indeed 
doubtful if this can ever be taught), but how to be a good teacher— 
and the two are very different things: it is not better trained technicians 
that the schools need, but better educated men and women: the 
“training of teachers” is indeed today something of an anachronistic 
misnomer, and we need to substitute for it the idea of their liberal 
education: the introduction of the three-year course for the first time 
makes the devising of such an education possible. 

How is this to be done? It can only be done with the cordial 
co-operation of the universities and by the acknowledgement on their 
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part of their responsibility in the matter. For the most part! this 
acknowledgement has been made by the establishment of the 
university Institutes of Education, but the full implications of this 
have not yet been realized. The home of a liberal education at the 
higher levels is in this country the university, and there is no other 
home to compare with it. If the future teacher is to enjoy a liberal 
education, it is to the university that he must largely look, and if the 
university is to meet this need it will mean a new development in its 
work, or rather a fuller implementation of a development to which it is 
already committed in its Institute of Education. If it is objected that 
this means vocational training and that that is not the business of the 
university, the answer is (as Mr. Peterson pointed out in his article 
in the last number of this Jovrna/) that this is an idle pretence, and 
that the university is already engaged in many fields (the law, medicine, 
engineering, etc.) in the production of the trained professional: it is 
true that the training is hidden under the umbrella of a liberal 
education, but it is there nonetheless, and that is precisely what the 
teacher needs. One more profession is added to those for which the 
university trains its students, and it is a profession which concerns it 
more directly than any of the others. 

Moreover the more professional part of the course will still be 
carried out in the training colleges (though they will not, of course, 
confine themselves to this). There is no space, and it is no part of my 
intention, to draw up a curriculum of study, but five main aspects of 
it may be briefly stated. There is first what may be loosely called 
a philosophy of education—thinking about it, studying the thoughts 
of the great thinkers from Plato onwards, and applying these to the 
current situation. Secondly, there is the need for an exacting in- 
tellectual discipline, for a scholarly study to an academic standard of at 
least one subject (which need not be the student’s main teaching 
subject). Thirdly, there comes the cultivation of wide interests and a 
variety of intellectual and cultural contacts. Fourthly, there is a large 
body of knowledge, largely factual re to be mastered: if his 

_philosophy teaches him how to think about education, this teaches him 
what he must know—particularly in the fields of history, social 
studies, and professional techniques. And finally there is the craft of 
teaching, the study of teaching methods, and practical experience in 
the classroom. Of these five it is clear that the last two will be mainly 
the concern of the training colleges, while in providing the first three 
the universities will be able to make their most valuable contribution. 
It is indeed an essential contribution. 

How is it to be made? And what practical steps are involved? There 
is no suggestion here that we should aim at a wholly graduate pro- 
fession in all types of school. The arguments for this, sometimes put 
forward in high places, will not stand examination: the arguments 


on the other side were cogently put forward by Mr. Peterson and Mr. 
? The only university which has not acknowledged this responsibility is Cambridge. 
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Lunt in the January issue of this Journal. ‘The highly specialized 
Honour Schools with which we are familiar provide the right 
education for only a minority of teachers, chiefly those who will be 
responsible for specialist teaching in the sixth forms of grammar 
schools and public schools; it is doubtful if they meet the needs even 
of the other teachers in these schools, and still less of the teachers in 
secondary modern and primary schools. Even if the old Pass Schools 
were reinstituted and improved in quality, whether in Mr. Peterson’s 
Liberal Arts College or in Mr. Lunt’s Pass Degree College or by some 
other means, the minority would be only slightly increased, while the 
repercussions on the teaching profession, if the idea once got abroad 
that these were intended largely for prospective teachers, would be 
unfortunate: Mr. Lunt’s suggestion that those who failed to obtain a 
Pass Degree should be given Certificates of Competence as teachers 
(“failed B.A.”, and B.A.’s at a low level of attainment) would be 
disastrous. In any event, no degree course would seem to be the right 
course for the primary school teacher: “Love”, which, as Mr. 
Petetson says, is one of the prime requirements, does not figure as a 
degree subject. . 

If, then, the university is not to confer degrees on the future 
teachers, what benefits is it to confer? The first and the most obvious 
is the intellectual stimulus of work at the university level, under 
university teachers, and in association with university students 
preparing themselves for occupations other than teaching. This can 
be achieved only by admission to university lectures in two main 
categories. On the one hand there will be some of the faculty 
lectures in such subjects as Theology, History, Psychology, Sociology, 
Philosophy, Politics and Economics, which will provide background 
material at a high academic level for the more specific, more practical, 
and more professional instruction on these subjects to be provided in 
the training colleges. On the other hand there will be the usual 
courses in the usual academic subjects taught in schools (mathematics, 
languages, the natural sciences, and the rest), the study of which, 
whether he is to teach them or not, will supply the student with the 
intellectual stimulus which he needs. Is there any reason why all the 
training college students should not attend at least the first year 
lectures in their chosen subjects, and take the university preliminary 
examination papers? After that selected students might continue with 
part of the course, though none should take the final examinations.' 
By these means, supplemented, it is to be hoped, by lectures by 
university teachers in the training colleges, the university will on the 
one hand stimulate the student’s thinking about education in its 
widest context, and on the other hand give him the experience of 
scholarly work at a scholarly standard and in scholarly surroundings, 
and familiarize him with the demands which this makes upon him. 

1 Successful experiments along these lines have been tried at Reading University. 
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It will thus do something to meet his needs in the first two of the five 
aspects of his course which I have enumerated. 

There is the third aspect—that of intellectual and cultural contacts, 
wide interests, catholic associations with all sorts and conditions of 
men and women engaged in all sorts of activities and destined for 1 
variety of careers. The “liberality” of the university’s liberal education 
is largely derived from this extra-curricular life, and if the training 
college student is to enjoy it he will need the opportunity of sharing 
with the matriculated members of the university in their religious, 
social, political, musical, artistic, or athletic activities. Could this be 
achieved by some form of associate membership of university clubs 
and societies? Another contribution to the same end could be made 
by allowing the training college student access to the great university 
libraries. Against this university background, whether of formil 
lectures or of informal contacts, the training colleges would have their 
essential task of bringing the academic element closer home by 
providing instruction in such subjects as educational psychology, the 
theory, history, and practice of education, the school and society, 
educational administration and finance, teaching methods, practical 
experience, the significance of school “subjects”, their claims for 
inclusion in a curriculum, and their ordering. At the same time, 
the valuable work which they are doing not only to train their students 
as teachers, but also to educate them as whole persons, would find 


notable reinforcement through this closer contact with the uni- 
versities. (It may be said in parenthesis that a further reinforcement 
would be found if the training colleges could take under their roofs § 
students preparing for ores of social service other than teaching; 
this is much to be desired on many grounds). The future primary 
school teachers might well find in their experience of university life 
some ov seer insight into that “love” which they will need in their 


relationship with their pupils—the tolerance, the understanding, the 
catholic sympathies, and the respect for persons which it includes. § 
Two obvious difficulties in any such scheme as that outlined above 
_ present themselves at once. The first is the difficulty of accom- 
modation and personnel, and the second that of geographical situation. 
As things are in the universities the accommodation and the teaching 
of this new body of extra-mural students would be impossible. It is 
true that the universities are already committed, through theif 
Institutes of Education, to some responsibility for the training 
colleges in their area and for the needs of teachers practising in that 
area: but this scheme interprets that responsibility on a fuller scale 
than has ever been contemplated. The answer to the difficulty is to be 
found in the implementation of the policy of university expansion 
to which we are already committed, and I would suggest that the firs 
category of new students to be considered should be these. future 
teachers; if we need more and better trained scientists and technolo- 
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ists, we are more likely to get them by teaching them well at school 

an by increasing the ent of indifferently taught school leavers 
at the university. reat hically it would be necessary that all our 
training colleges should be within reach of a university: many 
already are so and make fruitful contacts with their Institutes of 
Education: many more will be so with the founding of new 
universities: and it is believed to be the intention of the Ministry of 
Education not only to expand those training colleges which are 
nearest to universities, but also to bear this need in mind when new 
training emery are to be set up. There is indeed very general 
recognition of the importance of this step. At the same time the value 
of the comparatively small training college in rural surroundings and 
training men and women with a special interest in rural life must not 
be overlooked, and it cannot be too strongly emphasized that in these 
days of rapid and easy transport concentration of training colleges 
within reach of a university does not necessarily mean their con- 
centration in greatly enlarged units in urban or semi-urban 
surroundings. 

So far I have considered only what may be called the initial course of 
training, whether in university or training college. But this is not 
enough, and can never produce the fully qualified teacher. It has long 
been recognized that much of the value of training depends on ae 
experience, and that the best training often takes place after suc 
experience has been enjoyed and when the trainee knows the questions 
to which he must find the answers. The extension of the course from 
two years to three should be only the first step in a continuing 
process of expansion, and in the later stages, and particularly in the 
final stage, the university will have an important part to play. The 
sited: is that there should be three grades of teacher, to be known 
tespectively as Licensed Teachers, Registered Teachers and Qualified 
Teachers. The first grade would consist of those who on the successful 
| completion of the initial course in university or training college would 
receive a licence to teach and would qualify for a teaching post on the 
basic Burnham scale. At present, and so long as the recognition of 
gtaduates, without further training, as Qualified Teachers continues, 
this means a minimum period of three years. But it is much hoped 
that this recognition may soon be withdrawn. The Minister should be 
urged as soon as > ae le to state the date after which he will not 
tecognize as — ed to teach any person who has not had a proper 
training in addition to a university degree: is it utopian to hope for this 
within the next five years? This is one of the reforms most urgently 
needed in the educational life of the country today. The university 
course would then be a four-year course for all, and those who 
successfully complete it should receive a salary increment for the 
extra year of training as well as that for which their training college 
colleagues will qualify at the end of their first year’s experience. This 
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extension of the university course to four years provides no argument, 
however, for increasing the training college courses accordingly: the 
temporal egalitarianism would be quite irrelevant. There would be a 
singular appropriateness, particularly for the graduate, about this 
licence to teach, for such a licence—facultas ubique docendi—was, of 
course, the mediaeval origin of the university degree: “It gradually 
became recognized that what made a centre of study. . . a real 
universitas was the power to confer ‘degrees’—i.e. licences to teach 
recognized as such wherever learning was recognized”.! The content 
of the course would be as outlined above, and the final examination 
would be conducted under the supervision of the Institute of 
Education. 

A word must be said about school practice. The allocation of 
time for this should not be increased over the present allocation. 
Such practice, while useful as an experience, is of doubtful value as a 
test of teaching capacity: it may reveal the born teachers, and it will 
weed out the A pa incapable: but for the rest it will have little to 
say—the conditions are too artificial, the student is known both to his 
colleagues and to his pupils to be a student on approval, and particu- 
larly where the practice is arranged in short ohtios of a few days ora 
few weeks he never gets the opportunity of that full incorporation as a 
member of staff which is so necessary both as a condition and as a 
test of good teaching. For these reasons it is suggested that the 
completion of the initial course should be followed by a period of one 
ot two years in a salaried post, under the supervision of the nearest 
Institute, to be tested at the end by a practical examination: for this 
it would be necessary to appoint panels of examiners (retired teachers 
and inspectors?), and the examination should consist of lessons 
heard in the classroom and a long essay on the experience of the 
practice period. On passing this examination the candidate would 
receive a certificate of Education and would become a Registered 
Teacher, with substantial salary increments over the basic Burnham 
scale... 

_ The final step would be that leading to the status of Qualified 
Teacher. This would be open only to Registered Teachers with not 
less than three years of teaching experience after registration: it would 
demand either a whole-time residential course of one year, or a patt- 
time non-residential course of three years, conducted under university 
auspices and tested by a university examination on the lines of the 
present B.Litt. examination at Oxford. It is as impossible as it is 
undesirable to determine in any detail the content of the course. The 
limits should be drawn as widely as possible, to include all relevant 
forms of advanced academic or professional or specialist studies, ot 
the carrying out of an approved piece of research. The core of the 
cutticulum might consist of such subjects as the history of education, 


1 Sir Charles Grant Robertson, The British Universities, p. 5. 
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comparative education, advanced educational psychology, or 
education in a technological age—all more profitably studied after 
experience than in the earlier course. Or a candidate might need a 
more advanced and up-to-date study of his specialist subject, and it 
should be open for him to take one of the existing diplomas—a 
diploma in classical archaeology, for example, for the grammar 
school teacher of classics, or a diploma in horticulture for the teacher 
ina rural school. On passing the examination the successful candidate 
would receive a diploma in Education qualifying him for recognition 
as a Qualified Teacher, for a further salary increment, and for promotion 
to the higher posts in the profession. 

This is a long programme, even though the last two stages would be 
undertaken only at the voluntary choice of the candidates. But the 
born teachers are few and far between, and even they can improve 
their qualifications. The others are not made in a day; it has been 
one of our most dangerous mistakes to think that this can be done 
quickly, cheaply, and easily. It cannot, and time and money must be 
spent generously if it is to be accomplished: neither could be spent to 
better purpose. But even so, the end is not yet: for, from the moment 
when the Qualified Teacher ceases to learn and to advance in the 
study of his calling and the mastery of his craft, from that moment 
he begins to disqualify himself for his responsibilities. 





A SKETCH OF 
RUDOLF STEINER 
By 
MILDRED ROBERTSON NICOLL 


THE centenary of the birth of Rudolf Steiner falls on February 27th, 
1961, and calls attention to a figure well-known in Austria and 
Germany but less familiar in English-speaking countries. His many 
activities in the fields of education, agriculture and the arts have 
aroused interest and support in many quarters, and are being gradually 
and surely extended, but knowledge of the man himself, his published 
works, his patticular message for the present age and the foundations 
upon which it is based, remain largel nese wi Autobiographical 
and biographical matter exists; some books have been written giving a 
direct exposition of his teaching and, quite recently, others have 
appeared, such as Russell Davenport’s Dignity of Man, Owen Barfield’s 
Saving the Appearances, and Franz E. Winkler’s Man: The Bridg 
between Two Worlds, that are grounded in his philosophy but develop 
their own application. These last betoken a new phase. At the time 
when his teaching was given out, from the turn of the century till his 
death in 1925, there were very few people who could appreciate the 
particular import of his work: since then, the number has increased 
but it is only now, with the constantly growing interest of mankind 
in paths of inner development, and with the growing belief that man 
himself is responsible for his further evolution, that Steiner’s teaching 
_ is beginning to make its way to much wider circles than hitherto, and 
is likely to Reet the subject of more intensive study. 

When Steiner is spoken of today it is often as a seer, as an Initiate, 
as an exponent of the Natural Science of Goethe, as an educationalist, 
as a man who believed in reincarnation and who could offer some 
solution to the problem of life after death, and all these claims are 
true. But the backbone of his teaching is his conception that the 
history of man is the history of his consciousness and that this is ina 
constant state of evolution. 

It may well be that before embarking on any serious study of his 
findings and before accepting the claims made by his followers some 
knowledge of his background, of his character and of his education 
—an education that did not end with the taking of his doctorate— 
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may provide the means of understanding more readily and accepting 
with greater confidence the essentials of the message he desired to give. 

No better way of doing this can be found than through the 
§ medium of his autobiography, The Course of My Life, written during 
the last months of his life when he had reached the age of sixty-one 
| and was able to survey, with the peculiar clarity that sometimes 
comes with age, his early years, the gradual development of his own 
wers and the varied influences that came to him through the many 

ds into whose orbits he was attracted. 

The warmth of his nature and his lively interest in his fellow human 
beings is apparent in all his descriptions of the men and women that 
he met—whether in the charmed circles of the literary world of Vienna 
in the ’eighties, or in the near-Utopian cultural climate of Weimar, 
where he worked in the Goethe Institute, or in the rough and tumble 
of journalistic life in Berlin, where he edited the Magazin fir Literatur. 
He did not find agreement in opinion a necessary condition for 
friendship: “I ro the many-sidedness of life”, he said. 

The book was never finished, for his illness and death intervened 
while he was in the course of writing it. But it carries his story to the 
eatly years of this century and gives a comprehensive picture of all that 
led up to his life-work. 

Rudolf Steiner was born at the little village of Kraljevec in 
Southern Austria on the border between Hungary and Croatia. His 
parents both belonged to the Lower Austrian forest region, north of 
the Danube, and in the small town of Geras. his father had passed his 
childhood and youth in close association with the seminary of the 
Premonstratensian Order, where he was instructed by the monks. 
Later he became a gamekeeper to Count Hoyos on his estate at Horn 
but on his marriage changed this occupation and took the job of 
telegraphist on the Southern Austrian Railway. He remained a 
countryman at heart and the new work was uncongenial but he was 
soon promoted to be Station-master of Pottschach in Lower Austria. 
At this little railway station, with the magnificent scenery of the 
Styrian Alps before him, Rudolf Steiner spent the formative years from 
two to eight. He was much absorbed, as any other small boy would be, 
in the daily business of the railway. His father taught him his letters 
and his own insatiable curiosity about the world and its ways taught 
him many other things, such as the Sante cas Feb aren of milling which 
he learnt from constant visits to the local mill. But there were many 
ppoblenie that exercised his active mind. “I was filled with questions”’, 

e says, “and I had to carry these questions about with me unanswered. 
It was thus that I reached my eighth year”. 

During this year the family moved to Neudorff in Hungary, and 
here they remained until Rudolf Steiner was seventeen. The Alps 
were now visible only in the distance but near at hand were mountains 
easier to climb and great forests where the peasants gathered wood. 
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With his parents, his sister and his brother, Rudolf walked and 
climbed, bringing back wild fruits for supper. But he preferred to 
walk alone, and to talk with the peasants that he met. With them, he 
took part every year in the vintage and with their children he went to 
the village school. 

It was through the assistant master at this school that the first 

eat event of his life took place—an event that, he believed, influenced 
Che whole course of his development and of his future work; it was 
the discovery, in his teacher’s room, of a textbook on geometry. He 
was allowed to borrow it and through it he felt the deepest satisfaction 
he had yet known, for by this science he found justification for his 
own assumption that the reality of the unseen world is as certain 4 
fact as the reality of the physical world. It seemed to him to be a form 
of knowledge which man appeared to have produced but which hada 
significance quite independent of man. He had found unaided 
something that gave confirmation of the “unseen” world, a world of 
which he had been aware even before his eighth year and in which he 
loved to live. Had not the seen received light from the unseen he 
would, he said, have been forced to feel the physical world as if it 
were a kind of darkness around him. 

Another outstanding event that took place in his tenth year, and 
that was to bear fruit in later life, was his introduction, through the 
local priest, to the system of Copernicus. Astronomy became as § 
absorbing a study to him as the mechanism of the railway had once 
been. He had now formed an attachment to the priest and also to the 
Church, where he was a server and a chorister. He entered into his 
duties with sensitive participation, and found in the sonorous beauty 
of the Latin liturgy “a vital happiness”. It was to him a means of 
mediation between his two worlds. But it was not a soporific, for 
through the music and in contemplation of the ritual he saw the 
tiddle of existence rising before him in “powerful and suggestive 
fashion”. He makes the rather sad little comment that in the matter 
of this early religious experience he was “a stranger in his father’s 
house”, for his father had temporarily shed .his piety and become a 
' “free-thinker”. 

Rudolf Steiner’s home could offer him no cultural background. 
His father, a warm-hearted, quick-tempered, gregarious man felt no 
need for books and loved nothing better than a political argument 
with the local worthies under the lime trees on a summer evening, 
with the mother, a d Hausfrau, sitting beside him with her 
knitting and the children playing around. Rudolf Steiner was in- 
debted to the local doctor for his introduction to German literature. 
Pacing up and down beside the station, the tall, enthusiastic doctor 
opened up a new world to the eager little boy. For the first time he 
heard of Goethe, with whose conception of nature his own future was 
to be so closely linked, and of Schiller, from whose letters a few 
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sentences were to wake the train of thought that led him to the 
perception that man has the possibility of changing his state of 
consciousness. 

The doctor’s literary influence happily continued when the boy was 
sent to the Realschule in Wiener-Neustadt, a secondary schoo! where 
prominence was given to science and modern languages. ‘This 
school was chosen because the father had determined that his 
promising son should become a civil engineer. The boy himself was 
indifferent as to what school he attended provided he could get some 
satisfactory answers to the vital questions he bore within him on 
“life and the world and the soul”. Rudolf Steiner devotes a chapter of 
his book to this period, of his school-days and it is evident that his 
powers of thought were far in advance of those of the average boy, 
and that the scientific method of approach to the problems of existence 
—an approach which he later came to regard as essential for modern 
man—was his by natural proclivity. 

When he was barely eleven he read a paper published by his head- 
master on “Attraction Considered as an Effect of Motion”. Though 
he understood but little of it, for it began with higher mathematics, a 
derived sufficient meaning from certain passages to build a bridge 
between it and what he had learnt from the priest of Neudorff on the 
cteation of the world. He then saved his pocket money until he could 
buy a book by the same author on The General Motion of Matter as the 
Fundamental Cause of All the Phenomena of Nature. The study of these 
two works, combined with his studies in mathematics and physics, 
took him through his third and fourth year and finally brought him to 
the conclusion that he must go to nature in order to win a standing 
place in the spiritual world. This spiritual world he consciously per- 
ceived lying before him. Further, he said to himself: “One can take 
the right attitude towards the experience of the spiritual world by 
one’s own soul only when the process of thinking has reached such a 
form that it can attain to the reality of being which is in natural 
phenomena”. 

He then discovered Kant. He had never heard of him but saw the 
Critique of Pure Reason in a shop window and could not rest until he 
had bought it, for he longed to know what the human reason could 
achieve in gaining genuine insight into what he called “the being of 
things”. “How does one pass”, he asked himself, “from simple, 
clear-cut perceptions to concepts in regard to natural phenomena?” 
Sometimes he would read one page of the Critique twenty times over 
in order to arrive at a definite decision as to the relation sustained by 
human thought to the creative work of nature. But he made no 
advance through Kant. ‘The study was by no means valueless, 
however, for he was already subjecting himself to that severe dis- 
cipline in thinking that was sustained throughout his life and which 
he demanded of his pupils. He wished so to construct thought 
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within himself that every thought could be objectively surveyed, 
without any identification with feeling. Thus he was no mystic. 

From his earlier emotional reaction to the beauty of the liturgy he 
now tried to establish within himself a harmony between objective 
thinking and the dogma and symbolism of religion. This attempt, he 
said, in no way diminished his reverence and devotion. His relation 
to the teachings of religion was determined, he states, “by the fact 
that to me the spiritual world counted among the objects of human 
perception. The very reason why these teachings penetrated so 
deeply into my mind was that in them I realized how the human spitit 
can find its way consciously into the supersensible”. It was a natural 
result to arrive at the question: “To what extent is it possible to prove 
that in human thinking real spirit is the agent?”’ And, furthermore, to 
debate from this basis the possible scope of human thinking. With 
these problems uppermost in his-mind Rudolf Steiner entered the 
Technische Hochschule in Vienna, and at once proceeded to buy a 
large number of books on philosophy. He had now decided tof 
become a teacher, and had already done a certain amount of coaching, 
He enrolled for mathematics, natural history and chemistry, and was 
fortunate in having as his lecturer in physics Edmund Reitlinger, the 
author of Freie Bicke. He could not accept the prevailing mechanical 
theory of heat nor the wave theory of light, and through them was 
driven to a study of theories of cognition. The Darwinian theory of 
evolution seemed to him fruitful in so far as the higher organisms 
derive from the lower, but to reconcile this idea with what he knew of 
the spiritual world was immeasurably difficult, for he conceived of the 
“inner man” as dipping down from the spiritual world and uniting 
with the organism in order to perceive and to act in the physical 
world. 

He had now come to realize, through his own struggles to win 
concepts in natural science, that the activity of the human ego must be 
the sole starting point for arriving at true knowledge. Previously he 
had worked from the opposite premise, first observing the phenomena 
' of nature in order to derive from them a concept of the ego. Now he 
saw that he must penetrate nature’s sare of “becoming” from the 
activity of the ego. He was now about nineteen, an age when the 
sense of the ego begins to assert itself more fully, and from this time 
onwards he was gradually to expand his understanding of the spiritual 
and the eternal nature of man’s ego and its relation to the evolution of 
his consciousness. At this particular moment, he wrote, it was 4 
matter of direct perception for him to find that the ego, which itself 
is spirit, lives in a world of spirits. But spirit and nature yet remained 
for him in contrast. “Nature would not pass over into the world of 
spirit”. He returned, with what one suspects was almost desperatt 
vigour, to the study of Kant. The Critique had opened no. doors to 
him: he now set to work on the Pro/egomena to all Future Metaphysits, 
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believing it necessary for him to enter into all those questions that 
Kant had raised. His object, he records, was now to mould into forms 
of thought the immediate vision of the spiritual world which he 
ssessed, and he was now more fitted to do this consciously than 
itherto. He believed it his bounden duty to seek for truth through 
a: he battled his lonely way through Schelling to Hegel and 
devoted much time to Fichte’s Theory of Science. He attended the 
lectures of men of such diverse views as Robert Zimmermann, of the 
Herbartian school, Franz Brentano, an Aristotelian, and Karl Julius 
Schroer, a lover of Goethe. He found in their different standpoints a 
valuable intellectual experience. It was characteristic of him to find 
contrasting ideas a stimulation. To one who has spiritual vision it is, 
he said, impossible to see one aspect of a subject only. 

In the meantime he devoted himself to learning to understand 
science as it was then taught, and lived in the hope that one day the 
blending of natural science with knowledge of the spirit would be 
granted him. That day was not far off. In his twenty-second year he 


ing, | tead in Schiller’s Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man a passage on 


human consciousness that stirred him very deeply. Schiller spoke of 
consciousness as variable, oscillating between two states but capable of 
evoking a third, which may be called “the aesthetic mood”. 
“Schiller”, Steiner wrote, “spoke of the state of consciousness that 
must be present in order that one may experience the beauty of the 
world. Might one not also think of a state of consciousness which 
would mediate to us the truth in the being of things? If this is granted, 
then one must not, after the fashion of Kant, observe the present state 
of human consciousness and investigate whether this can enter the 
true being of things. But one must first seek to discover the state of 
consciousness through which man places himself in such a relationship 
to the world that things and facts reveal their being to him”. 

This realization of the latent possibilities in human thinking and the 
limitations of the Kantian approach to the problem of knowledge came 
to full maturity of expression in an important course of lectures he 
gave, many years later, on the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. In the 
meantime, he believed that he knew that a state of consciousness 
higher than the “normal” can be reached when the activity of thinking 
isnot limited to sense-experience but raised toa level of what he describes 
as “pure thinking”. “If”, he said, “one penetrates deeper and i 
into the experience of thinking, one finds that the spiritual reality 
comes to meet the thought tience. One takes the path of the 
soul to the spirit. But on this inner way of the soul one arrives at a 
spiritual reality which one finds again within nature”. 

Clearly, he had reached a milestone in his life. “A spiritual per- 


ception formed itself before my mind”, he wrote, “which did not rest 


t The Redemption of Thinking. A Study in the Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas by Rudolf Steiner. 
Translated edited by A. P. Shickend, D.D. and Mildred Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder & 


Stoughton, 1956). 
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upon dark mystical feeling. It proceeded much more in a spiritual 
activity which in its thoroughness might be compared with mathe- 
matical thinking. I was approaching that state of mind in which ] 
felt that I might consider the perception of the spiritual world which | 
bore within me was confirmed before the forum of natural scientific 
thought”. 

When, in 1892, he published his book The Philosophy of Spiritual 
Activity it was, he said, based upon “an experience which consists in 
the understanding of human consciousness with itself”. The book’s 
title-page bore the inscription “The Results of Spiritual Observation 
According to the Methods of Natural Science”, for he had satisfied 
himself that when such methods are truly followed into the spiritual 
sphere they can lead to knowledge of this sphere. 

And when he came to give out the body of knowledge that he 
called Spiritual Science it was his endeavour to set forth in it the 
objective continuation of science, not to set by the side of science 
something subjective. He perceived that this is the path by which the 
man of today can find his way to spiritual reality: the temper of the age 
demands it. He was brought to the realization of the pressing needs of 
the age by reading, when he was twenty-seven, Hamerling’s 
Homunculus. \t gave him the first warning that the material forces in 
modern civilization were becoming so dominant that they might over- 
ride the new era which he saw dawning; an era when the spiritual 
world would break through the barrier of sense-perception in a new 
form. 

Steiner had, independently of Goethe, become aware of the 
principle of metamorphosis in the phenomenal world; he found also 
in the life of the mind and in man’s relation to the spiritual world and 
the natural world the same principle. He perceived that what was now 
possible to man through the activity of the ego had not been so in 
ptevious ages when the sense of the individuality was less strongly 
as and when man lived under the compulsion of what he 
termed a “group soul”. At this earlier stage of evolution an unself- 
conscious awareness of the spiritual world—such as is still found in 
' primitive peoples, though often in a decadent form—prevailed, and 
only after passing through many intermediate stages has man arrived 
at the ego-conscious awareness of the physical world. 

At this present stage, which chet its zenith in the last century, 
religious revelation could be accepted only on the basis of faith: but 
with the turn of the century Steiner saw an approaching change. Even 
by the middle of the nineteenth century there was already abroad the 
wish to investigate the possibilities of entering into stages of con- 
sciousness other than the “normal”. Barbara Bodichon was writing 
in 1853 of these phenomena—of which she- observed examples of 
both the ennobling effect and the ludicrous. The Society for Psychical 
Research was established and in ’96 William James had made the 
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experiment of taking mescal to satisfy his curiosity on its alleged 
effect of producing temarkable visions of colour. These were all 
straws in the wind. But Steiner foresaw that, of itself, the objective 
cognition of the physical world we now enjoy would alter and in this 
century a few people, here and there, would have an involuntary 
experience of what he termed the “etheric world” that lies behind the 
physical—that realm which is encountered in the first stages of 
spiritual development. 

This could and would bring experience of a high order and of great 
significance for man’s further evolution, but it could also cause grave 
psychological disorders if it were not understood, or if it were to be 
misused. He believed that the process of initiation takes place in many 
people today subconsciously and must be raised to the level of 
consciousness. 

In his Philosophy of Spiritual Activity Steinert shows that man can 
enter the sphere of spiritual reality through a path of scientific 
§ thinking, and in full possession of ego-consciousness. In his book, 

Knowledge of the Higher Worlds and its Attainment, written a few years 
later, he gave a path of inner development suitable for man in his 

resent state of evolution, that awakens and develops the latent 
aculties that can lead him towards initiation; on this path also the 
ego-consciousness is fully retained. 

Mr. Kingston Davies in his article on “Mental and Spiritual 
Evolution” (Hibbert Journal, Januaty 1959) referred to certain para- 
normal faculties now being experienced so “haphazardly” by random 
individuals in Western communities as vestiges of old and fading 
powers rather than as the precursors of new ones. Rudolf Steiner 
spoke frequently of the change in the path to supersensible knowledge, 
and of the danger of evoking faculties and states of consciousness that 
properly belong to past stages of evolution. 

He maintained that, with the ordinary intellect and with neither 
prejudice nor blind acceptance, the mere reading of the findings of 
Spiritual Science, and the testing of them by the experience of life, 
could form a useful and proper contribution towards the preparation 
of humanity for the new era. 
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The July number of The Hibbert Journal will contain an article 
“Most Dear to all the Muses” in commemoration of the centenary 
of the birth of Rabindranath Tagore, by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of the Republic of India. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC 
‘“PRINCIPLES’’ 
AND THE FUTURE 


By 
THE REV. DR. C. J. WRIGHT 


I MAKE no apology for putting, in my title, the great word “Principles” 
in inverted commas: inasmuch as it both makes clear my own view of 
the bastard nature of these in this Roman Catholic context, and thus 
relates my present theme to the Article I last wrote for The Hibbert 
Journal) 

To make more clear the main position from which this, like the 
former, article is written I must add that, to me, the basic “principle” 
of Roman Catholic dogma and authority is not a Principle but an 
expedient, an accommodation, a method—in the sense said with 
pointed bite by Baron Stowell, the Advocate-General, in his 
“Opinion” given in 1788— 

A precedent embalms a principle. 

Or, in the sense, once again acidly expressed, by Benjamin Disraeli in 
The House of Commons in 1845;— 

Protection is not a principle, but an expedient. 

Or, in the same derisive sense of the word “principle” found in the 


rematk by Bulwer Lytton— 

Damn your Sie Stick to your party. 

In other words, the “principles” of all “authoritarian” systems, 
institutions, dogmas and creeds, are—Bubbles. These were defined by 
dear old Samuel Johnson in his Dictionary as manufactured things 
. without firmness and solidity. They are iridescent, reflecting a true 
light in many colours. They are of the fleeting world that has the 
baseless fabric of a human and partial vision—insubstantial, insecute, 
and hollow. They please the children of this age, and of every past 
age. But they are, in the minds of many people of truth and moral 
integrity, dead and done for . . . Dead—in the sense that a human body 
is dead when its soul has epee Done for—in the sense that 4 
cheque is done for when its banking mission is accomplished . .. 
= of a time that is gone, and of a place that is no more a resting: 
plate, a domicile, for the minds and spirits of questing men. 

But they have left many a “wrack”—or wreck—behind. And these 
“wracks” are our present problem—everywhere, always, and among 

} “Protestant Principles and the Future”. The Hibbert Journal, April, 1959. 
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all: that is, wherever the ever-present “drive’’ of the Eternal Spirit is 
allowed by stubborn human hearts, minds, and wills to urge on the 
ship of discovery to the haven where all true men and women would be. 

The figure is appropriate for my present theme. As is the Anglo- 
Saxon word “‘wrack” that I have used here. For the old word of our 
ancestors “wraec” says much that needs to be said to-day. What is 
“wracked” is what is “rejected”—like the sea-weed cast up by the 
waves. A “‘wraec” to our Saxon forbears was also an exi/e, and a 
punishment. Its verb “wreckan”—used still by us to-day as “to wreak’’, 
meaning to punish, to revenge, to take vengeance on the doer of un- 
truthful, unjust and unloving deeds—first meant to banish or to drive 
away. What was “wracked” was refuse. The material shipwreck 
became—in the growing minds of men—the mental, moral and 
spiritual resic. 

And the “wrecker” was, and is, every system, institution, dogma 
and creed, which by delusive lights causes ships to be cast ashore 
where they cease to move. The “wrecker” then plunders the stranded 
ships—living for a time on their booty: like the evil men on our 
Cornish coasts whom Wesley met and, by the grace of God, changed 
into men of honesty and faith. 

In the realm of Ke/gion—my own basic concern as a teacher in 
Theological Colleges in Manchester and Canterbury (for I am no 
patty-protagonist, whether in political party or in Church party, as 
I am not concerned with the aims and methods of publicity and 
propaganda)—in this deepest and truest realm of Re/igion, the false or, 
to use the word I have used in my previous articles in The Hibbert 
Journal, “bastard” principle, which is now a “wrack”, a relic, a bubble, 
has its most signal and most pervasive human authority in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Here it has its “mansion” (to use St. John’s word 
in our English version of John xiv. 2), its “abode”, its “caravanserai”’, 
its “inn”? 

This “mansion” has a long, long history. It itself is built upon the 
ruins of many, many former “mansions”, as has been seen by every 
— historian of every creed and of none. For example, in the 

orgettable words of Hobbes in the much-misunderstood Leviathan: 
“The Papacy is not other than the Ghost of the deceased Roman 
Empire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof.” Or, as the greatest 
of the mocking prophets of the whole era that followed the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries 
—I mean of course Voltaire—wrote the same truth in his Essai sur 
les Moeurs et P Esprit des Nations: 
Ce corps qui s’appelait et qui s’appelle encore le saint empire romain n’était en 
aucune maniére ni saint, ni romain, ni empire. 
This body, called and still called The Holy Roman Empire, is neither Holy 
nor Roman, nor Empire. 


I do not forget that all these “abodes”—and certainly the “abode” 
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we still call the ‘“Catholic”’, the “Roman”, the “Orthodox” Church 
and Churches—have been havens to ee in ages that are gone. 
Nor do I forget—how cox/d I in the light of my own personal history? 
—that still today they shelter many in many lands: and not only the 
ignorant, the dreamer, the poor, the troubled. 

Yet, they are built upon gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble— 
to use Paul’s figures in I Corinthians iii. Or, to use the figure of 

esus, they stand but for a time, upon she sand. . . The sand has for 
ong been om pi away before the advancing tide of TRUTH— 
TRUTH pulled on by the gravitational forces indwelling what we 
call “Science”, and inspiring what we call “RELIGION”: | these 
two, “Science” and “Religion”, seeking a better and more enduring 
“abode” in a worthier “Philosophy”, and fuller service. 

I have, in a previous article in The Hibbert Journal, called this 
“abode” “Bastard Supernaturalism” or “Bastard Dogma”’.? I need not 
therefore repeat what there was written. It is the “principle” that 
there is such a temporal thing as DOGMA which is eternal. It is the 
“principle” that there is such an institution as “The Catholic Church” 
—whether Roman, Orthodox, Anglican, or Protestant—which is 
final. It is the “principle” that there is such a person as a Pope, an 
Archbishop, a Bishop, a Presbyter, who is infallible. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of my meaning. Dogma, as used 
in all “authoritarian” systems, institutions and creeds, stands for a 
philosophy of what all these systems of belief call “Supernatural 
Authority”. Dogma—that is—is a statement of what is believed. It is 
part of a system or body of Dogmas which contain “‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth”. It is to be believed, not 
because individual men and women have found reasons for believing it. 
It is to be believed because of what it claims to be—final, infallible, 
revelation and authority. 

The Roman Catholic system has through the centuries grown to the 
present body of “logicalist” claims. In 1870 the real coping-stone to 
the long-in-building edifice was put in its place—the Infallibility of 
the Pope. Thereafter, the main “bastard” principle was made secure, 
tidy, neat, finished and final. A truthful Roman Catholic will always 
acknowledge that he believes, not because what he himself thinks is 
true, but because The Roman Catholic Church, speaking through her 
Pope in Rome, has so declared. Like many thoughtful Roman Catholics 
on December 7, 1854, he knew no sound or convincing reasons why 
he should believe in the “Immaculate Conception” of Mary the mother 
of Jesus. But when on December 8 of that year the Dogma so named 
was proclaimed at Rome, the matter was settled, the belief was 


secure. ) | 
So also with the two succeeding Dogmas of the last hundred years, 


1 See articles from 1951 onwards. 
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Few scientific historians of the Roman Catholic allegiance in 1870 
knew any convincing reasons for themselves believing that any Pope 
had ever been “infallible”. Many of them—like the eminent historian, 
the English Lord Acton—had openly declared that Popes had been 
men of straw where Truth was concerned, and that General Councils 
and the hierarchy had not only “erred”’ but had done so deliberately in 
order to deceive, or to patch up a worn-out garment, or to make more 
secure their authority over the ignorant and the confused and the 
feeble, or to find favour with the lords and ladies of a fleeting world of 
Mammon. And many of them—like the erudite Church historian, the 
French Monseigneur Duchesne—had, to the consternation of Popes, 
Cardinals, Archbishops, and all those who controlled the propaganda 
machines of “bastard” dogma, avowed that “we shall never know” 
by whose hands the Divine seed had been sownin the Rome that had been 
pontifically declared as the seat of the episcopal throne of Peter— 
this naughty Monseigneur of historical truth who, against all the 
“infallible” declarations of numerous “infallible” Popes, had written, 
® once again in his Early History of the Church, that ““we have no in- 
formation whatever” about the claims of official Rome on Petet’s 
Apostolic Work in that very city! He wrote this more than 50 years ago, 
| in Rome itself\ 

How blessed, how blessed, to find truthful men like Acton and 
Duchesne of Roman Catholic allegiance, in a perplexing age of new 
thought and larger vision and deeper purpose, refusing to bow the 
knee to what they inwardly knew were the claims of falsity! Yet they 
did not find it possible to relinquish openly the basic Dogma they 
knew to be a sham. They died, not having been who//y worthy of the 
fulfilling day that was slowly dawning. Many another faithful 
adherent of Roman Catholic institution, since their day, has repudiated 
the Infallible Dogmatic structure of very human fallible minds which 
through nineteen centuries has been erected to protect what is partly 
. and largely false. This system, like Paris to Henri IV, was worth 
a Mass. 

Yet scholars like Acton and Duchesne—and before them, pre- 
eminently a pioneer like the French Richard Simon—were “more 
noble” than many of the men of the nineteenth-century movement 
known today as the “Anglo-Catholic? movement in Ez¢lesia 
§ Anglicana. Like the Jews of Beroea written about in Acts xvii. 1off., 
they were more noble than the men of an alien synagogue—themselves 
examining (and not by proxy, and not through intimidation, and not 
for the satisfaction of the false thirst for “certitude”) “whether these 
things were so”. 

us—to give but one, if the most significant, illustration of the 
“less noble” truth-seekers from the Reformed Church of England— 
the name and work of Newman leaps at once to the mind of all who 
_ “ true religious history of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
gland. 
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Why, it is often asked by sincere men and women in the Church of 
England, why did he, or could he, leave the institutional “abode” of 
the Oxford and of the Church so well known to him? 

All who have read his writings with insight, imagination and 
understanding know that the answer is simple, direct, clear. He 
entered Rome, and left the Church of England, for one controlling 
reason. He longed for Infallible Dogma in which to gain satisfaction | 
for his questing religious, but unhistorical and unscientific, mind. The 
“kindly light” he prayed to and for, was the light to lead to assurance 
about God, about life’s eternal meaning: and for his type of un. 
philosophic and unscientific mind that assurance could only, he felt, 
be found in Roman Dogma. To him—as is clear to every reader of the 
book that contains the true apo/ogia for his decision to leave the Church 
of England and to enter the Church of Rome—“assent” must be given 
to the only institution that claims to be infallible. The claim itself is 
inherent to its truth. 

The Grammar of Assent is, as 1 say, Newman’s true apologia, and not 
the much publicized book where he sought to demolish honest 
Charles Kingsley’s outspoken words, which came out—as it seems to 
me—as a naked man without his clothes, and certainly without his 
shining armour. 

“From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle 

of my religion.” 
Thus wrote Newman as an aging man in his so-called Apologia pro vita 
sua. Here was the “bastard” dogmatic principle truthfully expressed, 
though its sceptical parent was never acknowledged by Newman. The 
genesis of this “dogmatic principle” was the result of the onslaught 
of a sceptical seed-principle upon an ardent ovum-womb. It 1s 
interesting to remember that the great “agnostic”? T. H. Huxley 
thought this book “‘a primer of infidelity.” 

Can anything ever be right, or righted, within Church and 
Churches (Roman, Eastern Orthodox, Anglican, Protestant, and the 
rest of many hues and shapes and sizes) until this false “dogmatic 
. principle” is seen and acknowledged for what it is? It és the final 
scepticism of the human mind. \t is the unacknowledged but none the less 
operative principle resulting from the union of dogmatic atheism and 
dogmatic surrender. 

Both the “atheism” and the “surrender” are, I believe, false, 
debased, and debasing. Both seek the wrong things, in the wrong way, 
to the wrong end. Both worship “certitude”, and seek it either by 
slaying man’s final intuition of meaning in life and cosmos (resulting in 
the view as examined in a recent Hibbert Journal—Aptil, 1959— that 
“philosophy is finished”): or by blanketing his disinterested zeal for 
scientific and historical truth .. . 

But, to confine myself to theologians and churchmen, leaving mott 
technical philosophers to write of the “philosophy is finished” school. 
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The task of all who would seek to further a true renewal of true 
faith in a true God, and an honest quest for Truth and Unity, is not 
in the betrayal of Prophets, Seers, Reformers, by deflecting the age 
from its new challenge. The day of Aquinas can never return. His 
Summa Theologica is as outmoded as the duality of knowledge he set 
out to safeguard. To him, as to Newman, dogma was the fundamental 
rinciple of his religion. ‘ This “fundamental principle”—false or 
tard—could only oe secured, as he thought, and thought rightly, 
by placing scientific and historical knowledge in one compartment, for 
investigation and consideration in the light of the existing psycho- 
logical situation, and by locking fast in another compartment the 
Dogmatic System (sometimes called by sympathetic Protestants the 
Doctrinal Revelation) Which none dare question whether in speech or 
writing. 
I deler specifically to Aquinas here, for, as ought to be familiar to 
all who are tempted by the confusions of the age to embrace a system 
that gives a false certitude, it is his System of thought, grounded upon 
the basic dichotomy of “‘discovery and revelation”, of “infallible 
dogma and fallible science”, of “divine inspiration and human 
insight” —it is the System of Aquinas which at Trent was regarded as 
worthy to stand by the Bible before the Altar. And it is his System 
which was once again enthroned by Pius X when the “modernists” 
like Loisy and Tyrrell were excommunicated. And it is the same 
System of false dogma on false bases which the present genial and 
unphilosophic Pope John X XIII seeks to impose upon all of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church and all of the diverse Protestant Churches. 
It is grounded, as I have said, in the outmoded dichotomy that 
until the nineteenth century pervaded every so-called Christian 
Church’s thought. It sundered “the Natural” from “the Supernatural” 
and “the Supernatural” from “the Natural”. It made “Law” contradict 
“Miracle” and “Miracle” contravene “Law”. It inserted “god”, or 
“God”—but could not insert GOD—into the declining number of 
breaches in an Ordered Universe. And, becoming alarmed lest the 
breaches should all be closed by advancing “Science’’, it took refuge 
in a multitude of legends which every scholar of “Catholicism”— 
pte-eminently the Bollandists—knew to be the home of bogus 
miracles. By this strategy, official Romanist apologetic caused a 
certain amount of discomfort to orthodox Protestant apologists: for 
these had erected as their main defence of Miracle the “infallible” 
conception of the Bible they had inherited from the Roman Church 
at the time of the Reformation; and being unable to relinquish this 
ptop or crutch, they supported their basic thesis or theory on the false 
ot “bastard” belief that miracles only happened at one period of 
time—thus themselves joining their “Catholic” forbears in confining 
“god”, ot “God”—never GOD—to one age, to one people, to one 
creed, to one system! 
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Such is the “‘wrack” in the tempest of thought today. They who 
seek to take lodging in this wreck on the shores of time have found 
—if they continued to think as the voyagers they knew themselves in 
their inmost hearts to be—that no security was there to be found. 
The encroaching waves of “Science”, and the unquestioned tide of 
“History”, either left them stranded or broke up their feeble ship. .. 

Aquinas himself, for example, knew at the end of his mighty 
labours of documentation and leger-writing on “Theology”—both 
“natural” and “revealed”—that it was “as straw” before the Vision 
of Infinite and Ineffable REALITY. Likewise Newman—who for his 
pains was finally, ere his death, created a Cardinal by his Pope for the 
propagandist works of “theology” that had brought many Anglicans 
within the one true fold of dogma! He knew at the time of the Vatican 
Council that, while he must submit, by his own premisses of sub- 
mission, to the new Dogma of Infallibility of each and every Pope, 
yet the Dogma was out-of-place, out-of-time, and out-of-truth. 
Likewise Acton. Likewise George Tyrrell. Likewise Loisy. Like- 
wise the lay historians and philosophers of many countries who had 
been reared in this “Catholic” home of outmoded dogma. 

Space and time would fail me to write here of this innumerable 
company. Some of them—like the mocking Voltaire who sought in all 
his writings “écraser |’infame”—remained impervious to threats of 
having their bodies when dead thrown into the heretics’ and paupers’ 

rave of bones. Even though great efforts were made to secure theit 
otmal submission as they lay panting for breath on their death-beds. 
Like our recently departed Gilbert Murray, they remained, while in 
their full consciousness, faithful to the TRUTH they had known and 
loved and striven for through many years. . . 

Alas, that this fidelity did not save their memory from false claims 
of false authority that “submission” to false dogma had been made by 
them at the end! So it has always been when false or outmoded 
“religion” becomes bedfellow with false or outmoded system of 
belief. “Bastard Dogma” is then engendered. 

Today this issue of “Dogma” is penetrating the councils of many 
' nations, and disturbing the minds of many politicians and statesmen. 
Space forbids me here to do more than name a few of these nations, 
councils and their temporal leaders. 

In the United States of America, the issue has been forced to the 
light by its very Constitution. I have before me as I write a parchment 
facsimile of the “Declaration of Independence” of July 4, 1776, sent 
me recently by an unknown friend in New York. The Declaration, 
and the Constitution that followed it, clearly repudiated the false 
Dogma about which this article is written. “Church” has no authority 
over the teaching of the new free and ordered State. Yet everyone 
knows that this Constitutional position is being slowly but surely 
undermined by the never-flagging efforts of official Catholicism to 
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| obtain needed money from all tax-payers for this sectarian body of 
outmoded dogma. 3 

Likewise in France today. The struggle is now on, in a country and 
among a people that has done for freedom-in-and-for-truth as much 
as, and more than, any other country and people. What would 
Racine, and Moliére, Voltaire and Rousseau, Victor Hugo and 
Sainte-Beuve—to mention only a few of the heroes of the generations 
that preceded our own age of both retreat and advance—what would 
they say about the use now being made of the need and opportunity 
for the renewal of the French nation under the valiant De Gaulle? 
What, above all, would they say and do about this “Schools” question 
|which penetrates in France to the heart of the whole issue of false 
dogma even if furthered" by sacrificial means? I leave the question to 
readers who know France well, though neither my wife nor myself— 
she was educated in a Brittany State Lycée—are unaware of the 
magnitude and complexity of the issue. 

But what of Britain? What of the Commonwealth? I must leave 
this to another article—if the Editor permits. Merely concluding here 
with some words I sent to The Times not long ago on the Roman 
Catholic dogma about birth-control in an evolving perilous society 
where starvation threatens the uncontrolled increase of human 
mouths and stomachs. The issue, I need hardly remind Hybbert 
readers, was brought to a head by the recent intimidation of the 
British Medical Association from its majority views and provisional 
decisions. 

Just three hundred years ago our very English philosopher John 
Locke wrote thus to Stubbs on the proposal to extend freedom to 
Roman Catholics in 1659: “The only scruple I have is how the liberty 
you grant the Papists can consist with the security of the nation 
(the end of government), since I cannot see how they can at the same 
time obey two different authorities carrying a contrary interest, 
especially when that which is destructive to ours is backed with an 
opinion of infallibility and holiness”. 

I trust that this issue—at the basis of the whole discussion on 
population throughout the world, with its implications for marital 
control and self-control—will not again be compelled to raise its 
venomous head. 

In my own opinion and judgement, this evil will only be avoided by 
a full confrontation of the basic issue of Truth, Authority and 
Freedom. To recall Gibbon, may our “many religions” soon cease 
to be to people in general “equally true”, to the philosophers “equally 
false” and to the statesmen “equally useful!” The collapse of the 
dogmatic system in our time will, in the end, and provided men of 
truth arise, set free the mind of some coming age to embrace a larger, 
deeper and worthier belief in the things of eternity. 
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OF ALTERNATIVES 


By 
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I. 


Tue problem of this paper arises out of the present state of mathematics. 
The discovery of non-Euclidean geometries marks a revolution in the 
history of scientific thought. With one stroke the monolithic theory of 
mathematics, of science, of epistemology and of the philosophy of 
science was destroyed. From Plato to Kant the rationalists believed in 
one geometry, one mathematics and one science, and tried to discover 
its a priori foundations in human reason. Mathematics was for them a 
system of strict necessity, and a model for any kind of true knowledge, 
even for philosophy (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz). The axiomatic 
_ method, which formed the basis of Euclidean geometry, was applied 
to all theoretical knowledge, sometimes even to philosophy itself 
(Descartes, Spinoza). 

At the beginning of our century the Neo-Kantians H. Cohen and 
P. Natorp started with the Faktum der Wissenschaft, 1.e., with th 
fact of science, as it actually existed, and their philosophy was 
primarily concerned with the search for principles and categories 
which were assumed to form the foundation of science. That is no 
longer possible. The science does no longer exist. In a stormy 

. development it is replaced by sciences, multiplying in horizontal 
and vertical directions almost year by year. 

Today our starting-point must be the factum of alternative geo- 
metries. Lobatchevski, Gauss and Bolyai proved the existence of 
non-Euclidean geometries. | They discovered the hyperbolical 
geometry which discards the Boclides parallel-axiom and in which 
different parallels to a given straight line exist—through a point lying 
outside it. Almost simultaneously Riemann discovered the elliptical 


geometry, in which two straight lines belonging to the same plane 
always intersect. More alternative geometries followed, not- 
Archimedean geometries and others, but there is no need hete to 
o into further details. The existence of alternative geometries is 4 
act. Attempts, such as those of Cook Wilson, to reject them on the 
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ound that they contradict intuition and common sense, cannot be 
taken seriously nowadays. 

The discovery of alternative geometries was followed by that of 
alternative logics. It is, however, unnecessary to describe the history 
of this discovery. It has been sketched with masterly clarity by 
Professor Feys. He distinguishes traditional formal logic, the 
formalized logic (algebra of logic), the non-classical logics (modal 
logics, multi-valued logics and the intuitionist logics, in which the 
laws of contradiction and of excluded middle are bracketed) and lastly 
the combinatory logic. Whether one accepts this classification or 
another one, the existence of alternative logics cannot be doubted 
any longer. i , 

This fact, however, is not as univocal as the existence of alternative 
geometries. On the contrary, weighty questions of interpretation 
atise. Does the plurality of logics mean that, analogous to the origin 
of non-Euclidean geometries, formal systems, which are not con- 
tradictory in themselves, can be developed by the elimination of 
certain axioms (law of contradiction, law of excluded middle)? Is 
it possible to construct new systems of logic even without any axioms? 
Ifit were so, could not logicians, who regard the traditional Aristotelian 
logic as the real logic, argue that the new forms are merely formal 
cafenli which may be correct in themselves but which do not represent 
a logic in the strict sense of the word? But could not the mathe- 


maticians reply to this that the traditional formal logic has proved 
totally inadequate for the development of modern mathematics and 
science, and that it has had to be replaced by the logic of relations and 
by Symbolic Logic? To this again, the old-timers could reply that it 


all depends on how you define logic. If you define it as the discipline 
formulating the rules of correct reasoning, then there ought to be 
tules which either could be formulated independently of the variety 
of logics in the logic, or would represent, so to speak, an invariant 
within all of them. This, however, would seem to be difficult to 
achieve, seeing that even the laws of contradiction and of excluded 
middle can be bracketed. Or are the different logics games, based on 
specific rules, so that the correctness of thought would depend in each 
case on the application of pete rules? But is that possible? It is 
easy to understand that one theorem (e.g. that the sum of the angles in a 
triangle is equal to two right angles) is true in Euclidean RS 
but false in non-Euclidean geometries. It is equally understandable 
that the proposition “Body A is in movement” is true with reference 
to a system of coordinates at rest, but false with reference to such a 
system in motion. But it is not easy to understand why the rules of 
formal correctness should be different in different systems. The 
A A ena Php der Maton oa Poy! Lag, bo tg the areca of ae whole 


work which is determined by the principle of alternatives. For a short informative survey see 
Reowe Internationale de Philosophie, No. $1 (1960), pp. 102-106. 
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logical connection between a series of propositions is either correct 
or it is not. Where does a possibility for alternatives arise? 

We cannot do more here than formulate these questions. This 
short article is concerned rather with the formulation of questions 
than with their solutions. The existence of alternative logics cannot 
be doubted, however this fact may be interpreted. But if alternative 
geometries and logics exist, the new exciting questions arise: Ate 
there not also alternative sciences, alternative mathematics, physics, 
biologies and psychologies and also alternative philosophies? These 
questions must be posed in all clarity. The possibility of alternative 
mathematics has already been discussed by Professor A. A. Fraenkel. 
In a passage which deserves the special attention of logicians and 
mathematicians, he says: 

“The independence of the continuum hypothesis from the axioms of the set 
theory is a central open problem, perhaps the most important in contemporary 
philosophy of mathematics. If it should be possible (and everything points in this 


direction) to prove this independence corresponding to the different possible 


answers, mathematics would be divided into different mathematics, similar to the 
991 


multiplication of geometry, with reference to the parallel-axiom”. 
I personally do not doubt the possibility of alternative biologies and 
psychologies, but I must restrict myself here to my own subject, 
philosophy. 


2 


First of all we have to change the direction of our inquiry. Instead 
of concluding on the basis of the existence of alternative geometries 
and logics that there must be similar possibilities in other sciences, 
we ask now: Is there perhaps a genera hogy: of alternatives, which 


impels us to go on in our search for alternative sciences and 
philosophies? Two facts seem to point in this direction, namely the 
i, laa of all our knowledge on assumptions, and the complexity 
of reality. 

Subjectively man is a believing animal.2 Absolute, infallible 
knowledge is not granted to us. At every moment we have to choose 
‘between. different possibilities, and to decide on one of them. We 
choose always one we consider the best. If we believe in the deterrent 
force of the H Bomb, we produce it; if, however, we hold that it 
does not have this effect, we may decide to ban it. Similar alternatives 
present themselves at all levels of human activity. The number of 
poss bile increases when we ascend to niger levels of abstraction 

cause the limitations imposed by the complexity of reality diminish. 
Each science starts with certain assumptions, the so-called axioms ot 
postulates. Some people may regard them as self-evident absolute 
truths, nevertheless they remain assumptions or hypotheses which 
have to be justified by the fact that they allow a non-contradictory 
explanation of all facts of this specific science. What is true of 


} Op. cit., Philosophie der Mathematik, 334ff, especially . $42. 
2 3 my article, “Man: The Believing Acional”, be Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1954. 
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eometty is also true of all other sciences. If the system of axioms 
is altered either by addition or by subtraction of one or more axioms, 
the science based on them is changed correspondingly. 

On the other hand the world is so complex and every object stands 
in so many relations to other objects, present, past and future, that 
they can be studied in the most varied perspectives. If we were 
omniscient, we would be able to grasp the whole web of these 
relations with one look. Since, however, we are restricted to our 
finite ne we have to choose a specific perspective at 
every moment. us alternative possibilities arise. We have to 
choose among them. Our choice may be determined by several facts, 
such as our position in space and time, within society and nation, 
our personal interests or those of our class. In short, in the realm of 
reality as well as in that of possibility alternative choices are open to 
us. They may refer to alternative sets of axioms, or to different points 
of view and interpretations. 

Overcoming our natural dislike of “isms”, we may define our 
standpoint as a/ternativism, as distinct from the perspectivism of Leibniz, 
Nietzsche and Ortega, with which it has been confused. Perspectivism 
is, especially in its Nietzschean form, epistemological subjectivism and 
telativism. Nietzsche held that different evaluations of all happenings 
were possible on the basis of any of our basic instincts (Triebe). Thus 
he arrived at a subjectivist pan-perspectivism. Yes and No, number, the 


Self, quality, meaning, essence, everything becomes a perspective in a 
negative sense. Every perspective is taken as relative and deceptive. 
Nietzsche therefore ends in nihilism and concludes that the perspective 
world is “‘very false”. Alternativism is distinguished from perspect- 
ivism by the following points: 1. It discards the optical model, which 
dominates perspectivism. Therefore it is more general, and leaves 
toom for perspectivism as a — case. 2. It is more modest than 


that perspectivism, which ontological status for its per- 
spectives. 3. Its alternatives belong, in the first place, to the realm of 
possibility, and not to that of reality. Thereby it gains in fundamental 
importance. It makes possible the advance to new sciences. In order 
to make the distinction as sharp as possible, one could say, with a 
slight overstatement, that Nietzsche’s perspectives are biological 
determined, whereas our alternatives are logically conditioned. 
4. Lastly, alternativism is fundamentally different from perspectivism 
in that it looks for invariants which are common to correlated 
alternative systems (geometries, mathematics, logics, psychologies, 
etc.) 


3. 


The one 8 of alternatives may be called metaphysical, because it 
pervades all levels of human experience and investigation. Almost 
every invention and discovery is based on an alternative. One looks 
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at something, or one handles it in an alternative manner, /.c. differently 
from the way it was seen or handled before. All great progress in 
philosophy, science and technology is connected with the discovery 
of a new fundamental alternative. 

I am convinced that already today behaviourism, Ges/a/t- 
psychology, the field theory of Kurt Lewin, the theories of Freud and 
Jung, of Piaget, McDougall and Allport represent alternative psycho- § 
logies, which lay stress, each one of them, on one specific facet of our 
very complex human nature. I must leave this interesting problem 
here, and concentrate instead on the question: Are there alternative 
philosophies? But is this question not almost trivial? Is not the 
plurality of philosophies formulated in the course of history all too 
evident? The problem, however, is not the plurality as such, but its 
interpretation. The following attempts to master this plurality have 
been made: 1. Purely descriptive, doxographical. Thus Diogenes 
Laertius reported the opinions of the philosophers, and Diels was 
able to publish a whole collection of Doxographi Graeci. 2. Typological, 
ordering the manifold, in the wake of biology, according to species and 
types. Thus typologies of world-views arise (Dilthey, Jaspers), 
3. Problemgeschichtlich (according to problems). ‘The plurality of 
philosophies is here accepted, but their problems are assumed to be 
more of less constant or “eternal”. 4. Monological. Here one goes a step 
further in interpretation. It is held that there is in fact only one 


philosophy, the Cee perennis. This is taken as representing the 


chief stream of philosophizing. Everything else is regarded as 
aberration. 5. Dialectical. One discovers that it is not so simple as that 
to get rid of the plurality, for philosophers not only oppose but often 


contradict each other. Nevertheless, one tries to master the conttra- & ; 


dictory systems, by incorporating them in ove evolutionary process. 
Now the thesis of the first stage is followed by the antithesis of the 
second and the synthesis of the third stage. Thus Hegel achieved a 
forceful, artificial unity of the historical process, in which the pre- 
ceding philosophies became mere “moments” in the over-riding 
. unity of his own, allegedly final system. 6. Perspectively. Here one 
retains the philosophies in their plurality, but stresses the relativity of 
their theses in their historically and sociologically determined form, 
and usually ends up in scepticism and nihilism. Thus the history of 
philosophy becomes the story of human errors. 

As distinct from these standpoints, the interpretation of the 
history of philosophy as an elaboration of alternative possibilities is 
by no means trivial, but offers a legitimate alternative. It has the 
advantage of neither overemphasizing nor eliminating either unity ot 
plurality, but of recognizing their mutual interdependence. 
Subjectively, the unity is preserved through the fact that the centre is 
always provided by man living in a Deemed of imagined worlds, 
concerned with an interpretation of his own existence withis 
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the world. Objectively, the unity is preserved in that the history of 
philosophy becomes a field for exploring the alternatively possible 
interpretations of human experience as a whole in all its dimensions. 
This approach proves its legitimacy by providing principles of 
selection, of order, and of analysis with reference to the chaotic mass of 
reported opinions. For the alternatives as such represent ordered 
§ sets; ¢.g. as to the number of principles, only three cases are possible: 
either one or two or many first principles may be assumed. 
Theoretically, it is true, indefinite possibilities are open to the 
philosopher, but practically many of them are irrelevant. The 
number of relevant possibilities is limited. A relevant possibility is 
like a melody which admits of indefinite variations and is therefore 
useful as the basis of a coherent philosophy. It is a particular definite 
possibility, but nevertheless of universal jaatocen and this 
universality is not empty but productive, like a source which contains 
already potentially the brooks and rivers emanating from it. Only 
those philosophies have a chance of survival which grasp a relevant 
alternative in whatever form. A historian of philosophy has likewise 
to select the relevant possibilities and to relegate the others to the 
background. Fundamental alternatives dominate and determine the 
pe of history and their essential differences. We find them 


empirically, but they may also be deduced rationally, because only a 


limited number of fundamental possibilities or of first ‘penciples is 


open to the human mind. They are therefore suitable as the basis of a 
| genuine typology. Thus the hypotheses: “The world is given 

fecemal)”, “God exists”, and “The data of my consciousness are the 
primum datum’ form the basis of the Greek, essentially cosmological 


‘ interpretations, of the medieval theological world view, and of the 


modern, predominantly anthropological philosophies. 

At the same time, a specific principle of analysis is being provided. 
A teal understanding of a philosophy is only possible when it is 
analysed down to its first principles. Only when the set of axioms on 
which it is based is precisely formulated can it be decided whether its 
principles are really new and sufficient. Thereby criticism is deprived 
of all arbitrariness and based on solid ground. What does this specific 
philosophy achieve on the basis of its assumptions? Which sides of the 
world does it reveal, which others does it leave unexplained? The 
preconceived schemes of unilinear evolution, of steady progress, of a 
dialectical movement or of one eternal philosophy cannot do justice 
to the overwhelming wealth of human thought and of the world. It 
| does not make sense to deny the plurality of alternative interpretations 

which are naturally at our disposal. One has to accept. this fact as a 
challenge. Everyone has to decide for himself how to come to terms 
with it. Is he satisfied with a comparative study of the given philo- 
sophies, or does he decide in favour of one of them, or has -he the 
courage to venture a new approachP : 
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4. 

If there are alternative philosophies, the question necessarily arises; 
Are there alternative epistemologies? In the limited space at my 
disposal I cannot do much more than sketch, on the basis of my other 
publications’, the problems and proposed solutions. 

However, I do not want to repeat simply that there are different 
forms of knowledge (the knowledge that, how and why; knowledge 
by perception, by illumination, by construction, etc.), that knowledge 
by participation prevailed in Greek philosophy, knowledge by 
illumination in medieval philosophy, knowledge by perception in 
British philosophy, and knowledge by construction in German 
thought. Probably no one will deny that different epistemologies exist. 
This trivial fact is not ray problem; faced with it most philosophers 
defend their own theory of knowledge (provided they still indulge in 
this luxury) as the only one really true, if not “absolute”. Even in out 
time Husserl believed still in the “regress to the absolute consciousness 
with its constitutive power” and in the possibility of finding in it 
“immediately evident apodictic knowledge ( Erkenntnisse)”, referring 
to “possible, or impossible, necessary connections”. (Husserliana, 
Vol. V, p. 78). He thought he had discovered in his Transcendental 
Phenomenology “an autonomous, absolutely independent, and in fact the 
only absolutely independent (eigenstandige) science” (/.c., p. 152). Even 
his newest interpreter backs this claim to absoluteness. “Everything 
that exists is in the acts of my consciousness understandable in such 
manner that through it all knowledge and all science receive theit 

idance, their evidence and their absolute foundations”’.? 

In face of this philosophical superstition the discovery of alternative 
epistemologies is of fundamental importance. Elsewhere I have dis- 
tinguished one-valued, two-valued and multi-valued epistemologies 
as genuine alternatives.? The first believes in ove truth, the second in 
two kinds of truths (truths of reason and truths of fact), and the third 
in many kinds of truth. I do not wish to repeat these theories hete in 
detail. Those who are not yet convinced by my former arguments may 
be reminded that their existence may be shown in the following 
manner, True, a set of axioms common to all epistemologies, com- 

rable with the set of Euclidean axioms, does not exist. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to formulate in each case the consciously or unconsciously 
assumed axioms. A limited number of them has dominated the 
history of philosophy. It is ¢.g. possible to formulate the axioms 
underlying the Platonic epistemology and ask whether by elimination 
of one ot more of them 2on-Platonic epistemologies arise. This is in 


1 Cf. My introduction to Die Philosophie im XX. Jahrhundert and the articles quoted there 
Pp. se Cf. also Rougier, L., Traité de la Connaissance, Paris, 1955. 

2 'W. Szilasi, Einfubrung in die P i¢ Edmund Husserls, Tébingen, 1959, p. 112. Hor 
was it possible, one cannot help asking, that Husserl, the mathematician, cl these fantaste 
Lah. 

ts Ww 
L.c., Erkenntnistheorie, p. 195. 
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fact the case. “We are accustomed”, Plato says, “to postulate a single 
idea for every multitude of objects which we denote by one name” 
(Politeia, 596A). In fact, this axiom is based on the monomorphic 
fallacy (ome name: one person; ome word: one group of objects); 
but it is by no means necessary to assume that to the word “bed” 
the idea of “bedhood” corresponds. Therefore the way to non- 
Platonic epistemologies is open. ‘They are in fact to be met in 
nominalism, pragmatism and in the different forms of positivism. 

Further, Aristotelian and non-Aristotelian epistemologies could be 
distinguished. This would be fruitful, first, because of Aristotle’s 
overwhelming influence and, secondly, because Aristotle formulated 
his first principles more precisely than Plato did. His logico-ontological 
axioms, which were later called the laws of identity, of contradiction, 
and of excluded middle, dominate also his epistemology. Non- 
Aristotelian epistemologies arise, for instance, by bracketing the law of 
excluded middle. This has indeed been done by Brouwer.! In another 
sense, it was already attempted in Hegel’s dialectic. One could go even 
a step further, by bracketing also the law of contradiction. That is 
io. possine though more difficult to pursue to its consequences.” 
Finally, one could eliminate the substance-hypothesis which forms a 
foundation of Aristotelian thought, and with it the substance- 
accident model, which has dominated metaphysics, logic and 
epistemology down to the nineteenth century, and again a non- 
Aristotelian epistemology would arise. Ernst Cassirer was able to 
show that in modern mathematics and science the concept of sub- 
stance has been replaced by those of relation and function. In this 
sense the positivistic epistemologies are non-Aristotelian. 

This distinction of Aristotelian and non-Aristotelian epistemologies 
is interesting, because it illuminates fundamental differences between 
theories which have emerged in the course of history. It cuts across the 
distinction of one-valued, two-valued and multi-valued theories. The 
interrelation between multi-valued and non-Aristotelian theories 
would deserve further inquiry. Non-Aristotelian theories need not be 
multi-valued, but multi-valued theories are probably mostly non- 
Aristotelian. 

Only a sketch of the problems is possible in this pone If it has 
succeeded in showing that alternative philosophies and epistemologies 
exist, its purpose will have been achieved. We should always be 
conscious of this fact. It admonishes us to be modest and to view 
our problems from different perspectives and, most important of all, 
it leaves room for indefinite progress. 

! For the interpretation of Brouwer’s bracketing, cf. R. Feys and H. Fraenkel, /.c., pp. 320 

s ry A attempt may be seen in the sceptical principle of isostheneia, i.e., ““To every metaphyical 


thesis an antittiests of ve ven force may be formulated”. Generally speaking, the law of contradiction 
is unnecessary if one does not want to reach a decision. 





SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I, PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


La Révolution Philosophique n’aura pas lien. That is the welcome message of 
Professor A. J. Ayer’s Inaugural Lecture, Philosophy and Language (OUP, 
35. 6d.). The alleged revolution, i.e. the transformation of philosophy into 
an inquiry into language or into “talk about talk”, has failed. Why? Because 
linguistic analysis may be an excellent means to an end, and is here fully 
recognised as such, but is not an end in itself. The confirmation of this 
fact by one who deeply influenced the new philosophy is especially valuable, 
and to do this in Oxford itself is a sign of unusual courage. Holding that the 
term “linguistic philosophy” is itself ambiguous, Ayer discusses its sources in 
Moore, Wittgenstein and Carnap, and concludes that what passes for linguistic 
philosophy in Wittgenstein and Ryle “is concerned with language only to 
the extent that a study of language is inseparable from the facts which it is 
used to describe”. Of course, our young friends try to disregard this lecture 
as being no good, but they cannot eliminate the interdependence of philo- 
sophy with experience and science. This is confirmed by Paul Ziff’s Semantic 
Analysis (Cornell & OUP, 4os.). Originally working on aesthetics, Ziff § 
wanted to know what the term ‘good painting’ means in English; now he 
wishes to answer the question “What does the word ‘good’ mean?” Having 
discussed 160 sentences, from a good chill, wine, seat, kill to a good hour, he 
concludes that ‘good’ in English means “‘answering to certain interests.” The 
book represents an excellent reductio ad absurdum of semantic analysis as a 
philosophical method. Philosophically, most of his examples are irrelevant. 
His result is demonstrably false in aesthetics; an appreciation of a good 
. painting demands interesseloses Wohlgefallen (Kant and the Indian Rasa 
Theory). It is likewise unacceptable in ethics because it would allow as 
‘good’ horrid crimes in the interest of a group or a state. In the wake of 
Wisdom, P. A. Minkus applies another kind of linguistic analysis to the 
Philosophy of the Person (Blackwell, 125. 6d.). This book is unique in consisting 
of two sub-sections of the last chapter of a book. In them the author discusses 
Locke’s, Hume’s and Reid’s doctrines concerning personal identity, and the 
sceptic’s doubts whether this identity remains the same from one moment to 
the other. The problem is genuine, but again the question arises whether it 
can fruitfully be discussed on the basis of linguistic analysis, here understood 
as a clarification of the logic of our language, and without a profound 
knowledge of relevant psychological and psychopathological cases. The 
author’s method may be illustrated by this amusing quotation: “If I say 
‘Minkus will feel a prick’, then I can distinguish something specific con- 
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firming ‘Minkus’ in the sentence”. The reader will be grateful for this 
information, but will have to decide whether the author’s highly sophisticated 
argumentation is illuminating or merely perplexing. 

In the Proceedings of the Symposium of the Colston Research Society on 


| Metaphor and Symbol, edited by L. C. Knights and B. Cottle (Butterworth, 


30s.), semantic analysis is merely a means to an end. Metaphor and symbol 
as used in literature, art, and religion are here discussed in order_to discover 
more about creative imagination. The bock contains some interesting 
contributions by H. H. Price on “Paranormal Cognition and Symbolism”, 
by H. D. Lewis on “Imagination and Experience” and by F. W. Dillistone 
on “The Function of Symbols in Religious Experience”. In Mysticism and 
Philosophy (J. P. Lippincott, $6.00), W. T. Stace offers a new hypothesis 
concerning mystical language. When a mystic claims that his experience is 
ineffable, he utters the literal truth, but becomes entangled in contradictions 
because he confuses the paradoxicality of his experience withits ineffability. His 

doxical experience in “‘the world of the One” cannot be expressed in the 
language of the space-time world without contradictions. But how can this 
hypothesis be verified? 

W. Barrett’s Irrational Man (Heinemann, 215.) is noteworthy because it 
indicates that in the United States too the analytic movement is in recession, 
and that existentialism is far better understood over there than here . This 
very well written book is based on the assumption that existentialism 
represents the most important trend in contemporary European philosophy, 
a major movement in the main stream of modern history and not a passing 
fad of the post-war period. In search of the meaning of existentialism the 
author asks: What is really happening in our own historical existence that it 
should come to this specific expression in Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, 
and Sartre? So far, so good. There are, however, considerable snags. The 


§ misleading title indicates a fundamental confusion of existentialism with the 


Lebensphilosophie of Nietzsche and Bergson, and thereby its misinterpretation 
as counter-enlightenment and anti-rationalism. The same lack of judgment 
(and good taste) applies to particulars (Goethe: “the old diplomatic fox of 
Weimar”; Nietzsche: “the philosopher of communism”; Buber: “this old 
rabbi”). ‘That may be good journalese, but has nothing to do with truth. 
All in all a journalistic, but not a scholarly performance, without any biblio- 
gtaphical references. 

Teilhard de Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man is rejected by Professor 
P, B. Medawar as mostly “nonsense, tricked out by a variety of tedious 
metaphysical conceits” (Mind, Jan.), but is praised by W. H. Thorpe in 
Biology, Psychology and Belief (CUP, 45. 6d.) as making clearer than any other 
book “the comprehensiveness of the evolutionary viewpoint”. A most 
interesting example of the dependence of “scientific” judgments on extra- 
scientific beliefs! But even if Chardin’s thesis that the elaboration of mind in 
its highest manifestation is the goal of the evolutionary process has to be 
tejected as anthropomorphic and unverifiable, it has stimulated Thorpe to 
look for evidence of mental life in animals. Here the mind, exorcised by the 
editor of Mind, returns with a vengeance, as animal mind. Thorpe holds that 
something like mind must be multiple in many lower groups of animals, and 
that an integration of all the centres of mental activity has occurred slowly 
and gradually. All those who, following Chardin, would like to reconcile 
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La Révolution Philosophique n’aura pas lieu. That is the welcome message of 
Professor A. J. Ayer’s Inaugural Lecture, Philosophy and Language (OUP, 
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linguistic analysis may be an excellent means to an end, and is here fully 
recognised as such, but is not an end in itself. The confirmation of this 
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term “linguistic philosophy” is itself ambiguous,Ayer discusses its sources in 
Moore, Wittgenstein and Carnap, and concludes that what passes for linguistic 
philosophy in Wittgenstein and Ryle “is concerned with language only to 
the extent that a study of language is inseparable from the facts which it is 
used to describe”. Of course, our young friends try to disregard this lecture 
as being no good, but they cannot eliminate the interdependence of philo- 
sophy with experience and science. This is confirmed by Paul Ziff’s Semantic 
Analysis (Cornell & OUP, 4os.). Originally working on aesthetics, Ziff 
wanted to know what the term ‘good painting’ means in English; now he 
wishes to answer the question “What does the word ‘good’ mean?” Having 
discussed 160 sentences, from a good chill, wine, seat, -kill to a good hour, he 
concludes that ‘good’ in English means ‘‘answering to certain interests.” The 
book represents an excellent reductio ad absurdum of semantic analysis as a 
philosophical method. Philosophically, most of his examples are irrelevant. 
His result is demonstrably false in aesthetics; an appreciation of a good 
painting demands interesseloses Wohlgefallen (Kant and the Indian Rasa 
Theory). It is likewise unacceptable in ethics because it would allow as 
‘good’ horrid crimes in the interest of a group or a state. In the wake of 
Wisdom, P. A. Minkus applies another kind of linguistic analysis to the 
Philosophy of the Person (Blackwell, 125. 6d.). This book is unique in consisting 
of two sub-sections of the last chapter of a book. In them the author discusses 
Locke’s, Hume’s and Reid’s doctrines concerning personal identity, and the 
sceptic’s doubts whether this identity remains the same from one moment to 
the other. The problem is genuine, but again the question arises whether it 
can fruitfully be discussed on the basis of linguistic analysis, here understood 
as a clarification of the logic of our language, and without a profound 
knowledge of relevant psychological and psychopathological cases. The 
author’s method may be illustrated by this amusing quotation: “If I say 
‘Minkus will feel a prick’, then I can distinguish something specific con- 
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firming ‘Minkus’ in the sentence”. The reader will be grateful for this 
information, but will have to decide whether the author’s highly sophisticated 
argumentation is illuminating or merely perplexing. 

In the Proceedings of the Symposium of the Colston Research Society on 
Metaphor and Symbol, edited by L. C. Knights and B. Cottle (Butterworth, 
30s.), semantic analysis is merely a means to an end. Metaphor and symbol 
as used in literature, art, and religion are here discussed in order to discover 
more about creative imagination. The book contains some interesting 
contributions by H. H. Price on “Paranormal Cognition and Symbolism’’, 
by H. D. Lewis on “Imagination and Experience” and by F. W. Dillistone 
on “The Function of Symbols in Religious Experience”. In Mysticism and 
Philosophy (J. P. Lippincott, $6.00), W. T. Stace offers a new hypothesis 
concerning mystical language. When a mystic claims that his experience is 
ineffable, he utters the literal truth, but becomes entangled in contradictions 
because he confuses the paradoxicality of his experience withits ineffability. His 

oxical experience in “the world of the One” cannot be expressed in the 
language of the space-time world without contradictions. But how can this 
hypothesis be verified? 

W. Barrett’s Irrational Man (Heinemann, 215.) is noteworthy because it 
indicates that in the United States too the analytic movement is in recession, 
and that existentialism is far better understood over there than here . This 
very well written book is based on the assumption that existentialism 
represents the most important trend in contemporary European philosophy, 
a major movement in the main stream of modern history and not a passing 
fad of the post-war period. In search of the meaning of existentialism the 
author asks: What is really happening in our own historical existence that it 
should come to this specific expression in Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, 
and Sartre? So far, so good. There are, however, considerable snags. The 
misleading title indicates a fundamental confusion of existentialism with the 
Lebensphilosophie of Nietzsche and Bergson, and thereby its misinterpretation 
as counter-enlightenment and anti-rationalism. The same lack of judgment 
(and good taste) applies to particulars (Goethe: “the old diplomatic fox of 
Weimar”; Nietzsche: “the philosopher of communism”; Buber: “this old 
tabi”). That may be good journalese, but has nothing to do with truth. 
All in all a journalistic, but not a scholarly performance, without any biblio- 
gtaphical references. 

Teilhard de Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man is rejected by Professor 
P, B. Medawar as mostly “nonsense, tricked out by a variety of tedious 
metaphysical conceits” (Mind, Jan.), but is praised by W. H. Thorpe in 
Biology, Psychology and Belief (CUP, 45. 6d.) as making clearer than any other 
book “the comprehensiveness of the evolutionary viewpoint”. A most 
interesting example of the dependence of “scientific” judgments on extra- 
scientific beliefs! But even if Chardin’s thesis that the elaboration of mind in 
its highest manifestation is the goal of the evolutionary process has to be 
tejected as anthropomorphic and unverifiable, it has stimulated Thorpe to 
look for evidence of mental life in animals. Here the mind, exorcised by the 
editor of Mind, returns with a vengeance, as animal mind. Thorpe holds that 
something like mind must be multiple in many lower groups of animals, and 
that an integration of all the centres of mental activity has occurred slowly 
and gradually. All those who, following Chardin, would like to reconcile 
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religion and science should study carefully Ernst Hadorn’s Developmental 
Genetics and Lethal Factors (Methuen, 525. 6d.). This is a scholarly text-book 
devoted to the general and special pathology of development, based on the 
study of lethal factors and on results obtained from research in genetics and 
from experimental embryology. It is a book for specialists, but of general 
importance, for it reveals the disturbing fact that there are lethal factors, iv, 
Mendelian units which cause the death of an organism prior to the repro- 
ductive stage. The layman learns that a high proportion of the mutations in 
all organisms are lethal, that lethal factors are due to changes in the genic 
substance of the chromosomes, and that their study is already so advanced 
that a new branch of biology has arisen which is of relevance to medicine, 
Genetically determined abnormalities are not necessarily incurable. To 
reconcile these disturbing facts with Providence and progress will not be 
easy. Meanwhile man himself endangers his genetic heritage. This threat 
is discussed by B. Wallace and T. Dobzhansky in Radiation, Genes and Ma 
(Methuen, 185.). The authors expose the salient facts concerning radiations, 
the mutations they can induce and the damage they can do. They conclude 
that atomic energy can destroy the physical basis of life, and that the radiation 
it produces may damage perhaps irreparably the biological heritage of man. 
Will man learn the lesson or in his boundless greed for power destroy himself? 
This anxious question is, alas, unanswerable. Volume 3 of C. G. Jung’s 
Collected Works, The Psychogenesis of Mental Disease (Routledge, 32:.), 
contains his contributions to the phenomenology, analysis, aetiology and 
therapy of Schizophrenia. He stresses the undoubted psychogeneity of most 
cases, but leaves room for other causes, and is able to report the success of 
psychotherapeutic treatment only in some specific cases. 

The Symposium on Scientism and Values, edited by H. Schoeck and J. W. 
Wiggins (Van Nostrand, 49s.), represents a timely reaction against the 
unwarranted intrusion of the methods of natural science into the humanities 
Toynbee is here attacked by Professor Gey] as a classic example of “Scientism 
in the writing of History”, arbitrarily juggling with facts and clothing them 
with pretended scientific arguments, formulations and conclusions. The 
chief culprits, however, are the “scientific” moralists, sociologists etc., who 
reduce man to a robot. A rather harsh “Course Critique”, issued by the 
student government of Yale as a guide to worthwhile lectures in 1953, 
quoted with approval by the editors for its attack on a “scientific” socid 
. psychologist (Oxford Proctors, please note!). A re-valuation of the ideals 
of individuality and conformity is the theme of the symposium on Social 
Control in a Free Society, edited by R. E. Spiller (Pennsylvania & OUP, 36s.) 
Here G. E. Hempel, writing on “Science and Human Values”, agrees that 
science cannot validate value judgments, but claims that it can help to clarify 
and resolve moral problems. Ben Kimpel, in The Principles of Moral Plil- 
sophy (Philosophical Library, $3.75), accepts semantics as an aspect of ethics, 
but only in connection with extra-linguistic empirical facts. 

In his brilliant Lecture, John Stuart Mill and the Ends of Life (Council of 
Christians and Jews, 25.), Isaiah Berlin hails Mill because he broke with the 
pseudo-scientific model of man as a determined being evolving according to 
some unaltering pattern, and defended human liberty, spontaneity, and 
novelty. Mill transformed the entire structure of the human knowledge of 
his age, but “he was not original; he discovered and invented nothing’. 
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Mill’s originality, in spite of his own generous appreciation of the influence of 
other people on him, is defended in H. O. Pappe’s well-documented essay, 
John Stuart Mill and the Harriet Taylor Myth (Melbourne & CUP, 95. 6d.). 
His arguments deserve serious attention. Mill certainly overrated Mrs. 
Taylor’s influence, but Pappe seems to overrate Mill’s originality, and to 
underrate the catastrophic effect of the father’s hot-house education on the 
centre of Mill’s personality. 

Among contributions to the History of Philosophy the following are 
noteworthy: Micheline Sauvage, Socrates and the Conscience of Man with many 
fine illustrations (Longmans, 6s5.); Plato, The Sophist and the Statesman, 
translated and introduced by A. E. Taylor and edited by R. Klibansky and 
E. Anscombe, a most welcome addition to Plato literature (Nelson 305.); a 
reprint of R. Hackforth’s translation of Plato’s Phaedo (Liberal Arts, $1.25); 
The Controversy on the Cométs of 1618 by Galileo Galilei and others, translated 
by S. Drake & C. D. O’Malley (Pennsylvania & OUP, 485.), of special value 
to the historian of science as the first English translation of the memorable 
discussion which culminated in Galileo’s Saggiatore; Francis Bacon, The New 
Organon and Related Writings, the Spedding-Ellis text with a new introduction 
by F. H. Anderson (Liberal Arts, $1.35); Studies in Hegel (Tulane University, 
$2.00), containing an interesting detailed discussion of his theory of alienation 
by M. Franklin; Kierkegaard’s Diary, translated by G. M. Anderson (Philos. 
Lib., $4.75), systematically arranged extracts, not all of which add to the 
author’s glory. In The Political Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo (Asia Publ. 
House, 455.) Professor V. P. Varma attempts to establish “the rebel politician 
turned mystic” as the founder of a political philosophy “of a gigantic 
intellectual structure”. The reprints of A. N. Whitehead’s Process and 
Reality (Harper, $2.75) and A. O. Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being (Harper, 
$1.85) are most welcome. The latter is a classic of the History of Ideas 
school; its guiding idea is correct, but only represents half the Alexandrian 
world-scheme, and is moreover arbitrarily defined as including the principles 
of plenitude, continuity and gradation, which are not consciously applied by 
all the authors discussed. Within its limits the book is most illuminating. 

Aesthetics has suddenly become respectable, is admitted as “‘a Branch of 
Philosophy” by the new British Journal of Aesthetics, edited by H. Osborne 
(Nov.), dominates Philosophy (Jan.), and provides the leading article on “The 
Objectivity of Aesthetic Judgments” by A. Tsugawa in The Philosophical 
Review (Jan.). “Collingwood’s Absolute Presuppositions” are regarded as 
theologically inadequate by J. E. Llewelyn (Philosophical Quarterly, Jan.). 
A useful survey of the teaching of Philosophy of Science in Commonwealth 
Universities is provided by W. Mays (BJPS, Nov.). Logique et Analyse, 
11-12, is a well-deserved Festschrift for Prof. R. Feys with important con- 
tributions by Curry, Kleene, Beth, Heyting and others. The Journal of 
Philosophy, 20-24, publishes the papers of the Yale Meeting. Economics is 
defended as both a science and an art by M, L. Greenhut (Philos. & Pheno- 
menological Research, Dec.). R. S. Hartman discusses the Logic of Valuation 
in The Review of Metaphysics (Dec.). Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 52, is 
devoted to Heidegger. E. W. F. Tomlin’s Reply to Mr. Hare (Rasio, III, 1) 
is a sober critique of linguistic analysis. hy 3, 

or 





ll, THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


THE study of history involves frequent reconsideration of accepted judge- 
ments. This is attempted by Professor David D. Bien, of Princeton, in The Calas 
affair: persecution, toleration and heresy in 18th-century Toulouse (Princeton UP and 
OUP, 325.). Calas, a Protestant shopkeeper, was put to death in 1761 for 
the alleged murder of his son, the motive being, according to the prosecution, 
to prevent the youth turning Catholic. Voltaire took the matter up, and 
aroused European opinion against Catholic cruelty and intolerance. Professor 
Bien shows that the case was much more complicated than Voltaire’s 
black-and-white. Voltaire himself refused to intervene in a precisely similar 
case at Caussade in the same year, because he shared in the common fear of 
a Protestant insurrection. Another revealing reconsideration is made by 
Professor Hermann Doerries, of Géttingen, in the Terry Lectures at Yale 
in 1958, published as Constantine and religious liberty (Yale UP and OUP, 32:.), 
translated by Professor Roland H. Bainton, himself a notable historian of 
religious liberty. Constantine, says Professor Doerries, was genuinely 
tolerant, since, unlike most men of that age, he regarded faith as personal 
conviction. He therefore did not suppress heathen worship, and tried to 
reconcile conflicting Christian groups; it was his successors who took the 
way of coercion. Professor Doerries examines the political and theological 
basis of toleration at the present day. 

A useful and up-to-date handbook for students is The Early Christian 
Fathers, by Professor F. L. Cross, of Oxford (Duckworth, 155.), rather like 
Altaner’s Patro/ogy on a smaller scale. An account is given of each writer or 
book in turn, with reference to modern texts and authorities. It is not a 
history but a survey of Christian literature to the beginning of the 4th century. 
Two further volumes, on the later Greek and Latin fathers, are planned by 
the same author. Volume 29 in the series “Ancient Christian Writers’’ is 
St. Augustine on the Psalms, vol. 1, psalms 1-29 (Longmans, 355.). Augustine’s 
lively commentary, delivered as sermons, foreshadows Luthet’s style and 
method in the same exercise. 

For the series ““Nelson’s Medieval Texts”’ Charles Johnson has translated 
and edited Hugh the Chantor’s history of the Church of York from 1066 to 1127 
(Nelson, 425.), a vigorous chronicle telling, in the manner of Bede, how the 
archbishops of York resisted Canterbury’s claim to overlordship. Latin text 
and translation are on facing pages, and there is a useful introduction. 
Similarly The chronicle of Henry of Livonia is translated, with introduction and 
notes, by Professor James A. Brundage (Univ. of Wisconsin Press, $5.00). 
It is a contemporary account of the Germanization and forcible conversion to 
Christianity of the peoples of the Eastern Baltic by a militant prince-bishop 
of the early 13th century, Albert of Riga. It is a grim story. The last effort 
at reform of the medieval Church is recounted in Gerson and the Great 
Schism, by John B. Morrall (Manchester UP, 255.), a detailed exposition of 
the ideals and fortunes of the conciliar movement in the late 14th and early 
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1sth centuries. Because of Mr. Morrall’s concentration on an eminent 
theorist, some of the drama and tragedy of the age seems to be missing. 

Luther and the Lutheran Church, by Professor Altman K. Swihart (Philoso- 
phical Library, New York, $7.50), begins with an account of Luther’s life 
and teaching, but will be most valued for the extensive details it gives of 
modern Lutheranism in Europe and America. The Lutherans of America 
ate divided into several separate synods, with considerable divergence of 
background, outlook and government; Professor Swihart shows how this 
has happened. Lutheran liturgies, modern trends in Lutheran theology, and 
the relation of Lutheranism to the ecumenical movement are also discussed 
in this useful book. Professor Henry Steele Commager, of Columbia, leading 
American historian and author of the best biography of Theodore Parker, 
has edited Theodore Parker: an anthology (Beacon Press; Boston, $6.00), an 
invaluable compendium of extracts from the writings of this most practical 
and energetic of the Transcendentalists, arranged chronologically and 
including nearly the whole of his famous sermon on the transient and 
permanent in Christianity and his “Experience as a minister’”’. Each section 
is prefaced by a historical note, which makes the book a continuous narrative 
of Parker’s life and opinions, told in his own words. This historiographical 
technique, now becoming more widely used, is an admirable method ‘of 
combining text and comment, or history and the materials out of which it is 
made. To the series “A Library of Modern Religious Thought” the editor, 
Professor Owen Chadwick of Cambridge, has contributed an anthology, 
The mind of the Oxford Movement (A. & C. Black, 215.), with a long and valuable 
introduction; but here the extracts are assembled under subject-headings 
without comment. Thus the book is a collection of illustrative material 
rather than a narrative. Professor Chadwick shows clearly the numinous, 
sacramental and traditional temper of the Tractarians. Brave men choose, 
by Garth Lean (Blandford Press, 125. 6d.), consists of seven biographies of 
19th-century Christian social idealists, from Wilberforce to Keir Hardie, 
well-written with reliable detail, leading up to the challenge of Moral 
Rearmament. 

The eclipse of community, by Professor Maurice R. Stern, of Brandeis 
university (Princeton UP, and OUP, 48s.), is a comparative study of American 
sociological surveys, of the Chicago school, of which the Lynds’ Middletown 
books are a well-known example. Such field-work is in its infancy in Britain, 
though some interesting projects have already been completed. The anthro- 
pologist is studying, not primitive tribes only, but our own society, and 
uncovering the stresses caused by change. But not all sociologists can write; 
some tend towards bright journalism, others to polysyllabic abstraction. 
Professor Stern inclines to the latter, but his material is important, not only 
in itself but as showing the urgency of future studies. The just war: a study 
in contemporary American doctrine, by Robert W. Tucker (Johns Hopkins 
UP and OUP, 4os.), is a sober and disturbing inquiry by an expert into the 
consequences for foreign policy created by the “nuclear deterrent”; no 
solution is offered. The only future, published in Prague, is the English edition 
of documents of the third Christian Peace Conference, held in that city in 
September. Much of the blame for present world-tensions is put on the West 
and on the Catholic Church; Prague is of course on the other side of the iron 
curtain. Humanism, individualism and progress are Basic values of western 
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civilisation, according to Professor Shepard B. Clough, of Columbia (Columbia 
UP and OUP, 245.); the West is not really materialist. The study, made with 
the support of a NATO research fellowship, does not go very deep. 

Dr. James Parkes is a Christian scholar who has given a life-time of study 
to the relation of Christianity to Judaism, and has written many books on 
aspects of Jewish history and faith. Unlike most Christians he does not think 
that the greatness of Judaism lies in its biblical past, which has been absorbed 
by Christianity, but rather in the Talmud and the Jewish faith and way of life 
which survived the destruction of the temple. In The foundations of Judaism 
and Christianity (Vallentine, Mitchell, 425.) he shows how the two faiths grew 
up as contemporaries from the same roots, Christianity emphasizing credal 
definition and Judaism the interpretation and practice of the Torah. Though 
they differ, there should be respect and understanding, not hostility, between 
them. The Talmud of Jerusalem, with a short preface by Dagobert D. Runes 
(Philosophical Library, $4.75), is a book of extracts from the Talmud, giving 
a taste of its teaching and legends; but nowhere is there any indication what 
the whole Talmud is like or how the selection has been made—indeed the 
impression is given that the whole work is here printed, which is not so, 
The nature of Judaism, by Samuel Umen, an American liberal Jewish rabbi 
(Philosophical Library, $3.75), is a collection of short extracts, apparently 
from the writer’s sermons, illustrating aspects of liberal Jewish belief. In 
18th-century Poland there arose a remarkable movement of popular mysticism, 
known as hasidism. Its originator was called Baal Shem Tob, who left 
nothing in writing; but his disciple, rabbi Yaakov Yosef of Polnoy, wrote 
four books, one of which, called Toldot, a commentary on the Torah, had 
a wide influence. In it he declared that the Jews were downtrodden and that 
their religion had become a formality, but they would be saved by the coming 
of the zaddik, the pious man, the humble, devout and self-sacrificing rabbi, 
who should be mystic and saint, by his suffering able to link God and the 
people. As Yaakov Yosef said, he would not wear a fur coat to keep himself 
warm, but would light a fire to keep others warm; he would descend a well 
to rescue his brother, but would tie a rope round his own waist to keep a 
secure link with the realm above. The zaddik, by an American rabbi, Samuel 
H. Dresner (Abelard-Schuman, New York, $6.00), is a scholarly study of 
this theme, addressed to Jews of today, whose Judaism, says the writer of the 
preface, is in need of repair. The Claude Montefiore Lecture for 1960 was 
. given by Professor David Daube, of Oxford, on Sin, ignorance and forgiveness 

in the Bible (The Liberal Jewish Synagogue, London, zs. 6d.). He traces the 
changes in the biblical doctrine of unwitting offences. A bibliography of 
Bible study for theological students (Princeton Theological Seminary, $1.00) is4 
handlist of commentaries and text-books. It is remarkable how many of 
them are fifty or more yeats old; for example, of six books on the Book of 
Proverbs four were published before 1910. 

A ninth volume in the series “Bible Key Words” is Spirit of God, by Eduatd 
Schweizer and others, translated from Kittel’s great New Testament 
dictionary (A. & C. Black, 155.). The New Testament use of the idea of 
‘spirit’ is not uniform, but it always means some kind of divine power; the 
variety of use in the different writers is carefully investigated. 

The linguistic approach to meee and theology has made inroads in 
Sweden, if we may judge by True love, true humour and true religion: a semanti 
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study, by Sorén Halldén, no. 6 in the series “Library of Theoria” (CWK 

Gleerup, Lund, 13 Sw.Kr.). In a finely argued discussion the author shows 

that in apparent essence-statements, involving words like “real”, “‘genuine” 

and “fundamental”, we are not really defining more strictly but selecting, 

emphasizing, directing or revealing esoteric meaning. This has obvious 

| consequences for theology, which deals much in essence-statements, often 
regarded as metaphysical definitions. 

Professor A. Campbell Garnett, of Wisconsin, in Contemporary thought and 
the return to religion (The College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, $2.00), 
makes a sober analysis of neo-thomism, which he rejects, existentialism, which 
goes too far, and realism, which he finds most hopeful; he also has a good 
word to say for traditionalism. A reprint which will be welcomed by many 
is C. S. Lewis, The Screwtape letters & Screwtape proposes a toast, with a new 
preface (Bles, 125. 6d.). In God, Christ and pagan (Allen & Unwin, 255.), 
Dr. M. I. Boas, an American psychiatrist, defines paganism as the mechaniza- 
tion of morals and religion, in contrast to Christian spontaneity; so that 
Christianity itself, even in the gospels, is constantly being paganized. A 
scientist who believes in God (Hodder & Stoughton, 155.) is a self-description of 
Dr. H. N. V. Temperley, of Cambridge, who affirms that science does not 
contradict belief in a God who created the universe and reveals himself in it 
from time to time, and notably in Christ. Christ on Parnassus, by P. T. 
Forsyth (Independent Press, 175. 6d.), is a reprint of a book first published 
in 1911, about the relation of art to religion, by a writer who is usually 
thought of as a pioneer of neo-orthodoxy in England. Maurice Maeterlinck: 
a study of bis life and thought, by W. D. Halls (OUP, 355.), brings back to mind 
an imaginative author of that period, who thought that in mystical drama he 
had united religion and art; it is strange to meet him again after all these years. 
Professor Roland Mushat Frye, of Emory university, in God, man and Satan 
(Princeton UP and OUP, 30s.), relates Milton and Bunyan to modern 
theology. 

Every year since 1933 a conference has been held at Ascona, in Switzerland, 
where psychologists, anthropologists and students of mystical religion have 
given papers which have been published in the Eranos Yearbooks. A fourth 
English selection from them, edited by Joseph Campbell, now appears 
under the title Spiritual disciplines (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 4os.), giving 
examples of the application of depth-psychology to religion and art. But 
some of it will be understood only by the initiates, even though Jung and 
Buber are among the lecturers. A sreasury of witchcraft, compiled by Harry 
E. Wedeck (Philosophical Library, New York, $10.00), is an anthology of 
prose, poetry and pictures, beginning with the elder Pliny and ending with 
amodern Nigerian law which sends witches to gaol, But paucity of verifiable 
references makes it more entertaining than scholarly. 





REVIEWS 


Sources of Chinese Tradition. Edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. xxiv+976. 6os. 


Reviewed by Homer H. Dubs (Oxford University) 


AT LAST we ate offered an account of the wide-ranging intellectual pilgrim- 
age traversed by the Chinese people in the last three thousand years. This 
pilgrimage is enshrined in the extensive and condensed Chinese documents in 
our libraries, available to those who tread this difficult script. But it is so 
voluminous that few individuals have succeeded in reading all of it. 
Consequently, this book has been written by a team of a dozen different 
persons in England and the U.S., including four refugee Chinese scholars 
with aid from other Chinese. The extensive Chinese intellectual activity 
recounted here in over a thousand pages should be very welcome to all but 
those who have made a special study of China and its thought. 

The oldest phase of that development, down to about the beginning of the 
Christian era, is perhaps best known in the West, since there have been good 
translations of writings from this period. The account however concent- 
rates upon the most intellectual persons of that day and says almost nothing 
about ordinary, superstitious, or only partly literate people. It omits such 
items as the popular soteriological religion of the Mother Queen of the West, 
which swept across China in 3 B.C., promising salvation from famine to those 
who worship this great goddess and carry her wands. The Chinese court and 
intellectual persons saw this cult as sheer superstition and mention it only 
as a portent. , 

With the downfall of the Han Confucian state, Daoism (or Taoism) 
again came to the fore and reached its highest development, stressing 
alchemy, occultism, and the accumulation of merit. At this time, however, 
there came Buddhism from India, which eventually swept over China and 
for some eight centuries (down to ca. A.D. 960) dominated Chinese thought. 
During this time there were virtually no Confucians in the sense of persons 
who adhered to Confucianism without also turning to other creeds for 
spiritual or aesthetic satisfaction. Consequently Japan and Korea have 
thought of China as a “Buddha-land” rather than as the “land of Confucius”. 

With the Sung dynasty, Confucianism revived. Wang An-shzh attempted 
to reform the governmental system and produced a great debate on govern- 
ment economics. Then came a revival of Confucianism, in which this 
philosophy was reformulated and reworded by a succession of Chinese 
thinkers. There was added to it a satisfactory fundamental metaphysics, in 
which this philosopny had previously been deficient. This objective idealism 
is as technical as that of Hegel and deserves equally careful study. A centuty 
and a half later, Wang Yang-ming propounded another great metaphysics fot 
Confucianism, this time a subjective idealism. Until modern times, these 
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philosophies have held sway in China and Confucius has been seen through 
them, rather than in the light of his own age. 

The last 300 pages is devoted to the modern period, which is perhaps the 
best known of all periods. The T’ai-p’ings are given some twenty pages. 
Chinese proposals for reform occupy another sixty, the Nationalist Revolution 
fifty more, the New Culture movement fifty pages, and ninety more are 
given to Chinese Communism. So the account is brought up to date. 

In dealing with a book of this size, which in general is correct and accurate, 
detailed criticisms are out of place. Since specialists each deal with their own 
periods, serious mistakes are at a minimum. One item, however, bothers the 
reviewer. Throughout the book, attention is concentrated on intelligent, 
literate China, even in dealing with such popular mass movements as con- 
temporary Communism. But, in China, never more than one-tenth of the 
people have been literate (in the modern sense of being able to read intelli- 
gently an ordinary newspaper). This book, however, fails even to mention 
Chinese illiteracy. When the Communists today boast that they have made 
China literate, one wonders how they define “‘literacy”’. My suspicion is that, 
on their definition, Western European countries would all be at least 100 per 
cent literate! Before the World War, the Chinese Nationalists made a 
strenuous attempt to teach people to read. Their experience was however 
that the ordinary Chinese who holds down a job cannot learn more than about 
athousand characters. But a European who can read only a thousand words 
would not be considered literate! In other words, China, because of its 
script, is and always has been an illiterate nation, where newspapers cannot 
be read except by a small proportion of the people. It is this fundamental 
Chinese illiteracy that accounts for the success of the Communists in China 
with their well-knit and wide-ranging organization. But this book deals only 
with the intellectual leaders of the people. Within its field, it is an excellent 
and important work. 


Theology and the Cure of Souls. By Frederic Greeves. London: Epworth 
Press. Pp. xli+180. 225. 6d. 


Reviewed by Geoffrey Beck (Oxford) 


We put our bodies into the hands of doctors or a hospital with some con- 
fidence in the persons who will care for us. But also we assume their 
knowledge and experience of the nature of health, disease and medical 
treatment. We entrust them with the care or cure of our bodies. 

There is surely a parallel in the Christian cure of souls, in the Church’s 
pastoral care of people, the ministry of pastor and congregation to the 
world. People must have confidence in those caring for them pastorally. 
They should also be able to expect a basic knowledge of the nature of 
spiritual health and disease and the treatment of sick souls. This means 
7 much more than psychology. Principal Greeves makes this his 

is. 
“think of the Church as a hospital, the hospital of the good Physician. 
There is, indeed, all the difference in the world between being in and outside 
the ‘hospital;’ but it would not be a hospital if there were not sick people, 
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recovering people, and (alas!) dying people. May I stretch the simile, and 

add that it would be a strange hospital that had no room in it for babies?” 
it is a two-way traffic of discussion in which he asks us to share. ‘From 

doctrine to pastoral care,’ and ‘From pastoral experience to theology.’ 

It may be self-evident to some that pastoral care begins ‘with infants, who of 
course have parents. But our doctrine of baptism should have bearing upon 
our pastoral care. 

“Perhaps there is no single event in the continuing life of the Church 
which more truly witnesses than does infant baptism to the reality of God’s 
prevenient grace, by which He always takes the initiative, and upon which 
we all depend for the first, as for the last, steps in salvation.” . . . “To bring 
children to Christ in His Church, to pray that He will accept them and bless 
them, count them. . . as ‘members of Christ’s flock,’ and then to leave them 
uncared for, unshepherded, unloved by the Church, is a sin for which we can 
only implore pardon. It is imperative that we give baptised children 
opportunity to confirm their baptism.”—And so infant baptism is one of the 
beliefs and practices that recall us to “the necessity for the ministry of the 
Church.” 

Theology, pastoral care and Christian experience are all closely inter- 
dependent.To separate them from each other can lead toa partial, an unrealistic, 
not to say a sinfully distorted view of the Church, of its mission, and of life. 

It is good to be reminded of these things lest theology become barren 
theorizing, pastoral care nothing but sentimental solace, and religious 
experience a selfish indulgence. 

The case is made out by pastoral exposition of several fundamental 
Christian beliefs. Pastoral care is to be based upon an understanding of the 
nature of spiritual health. Very well. What does the doctrine of the Trinity 
tell us of the Christian’s life? Leonard Hodgson is quoted as saying that in 
following Christ’s example the Christian: “seeks to find and do the will of the 
Father with the companionship of the Son through the guidance and strength 
of the Spirit.” He “shares his Lord’s relationships to the Father and the 
Spirit”? through “God’s ‘adoption’ of him to share in the sonship of Christ.” 
Or, in D. M. Baillie’s words: ““The God who was incarnate in Christ dwells 
in us through the Holy Spirit, and that is the secret of the Christian life.” 

The task of the pastoral ministry is to interpret this mysterious truth in 
terms of the experience of the Church and its several members. ‘Pastoral 
work consists very largely in making plain to men and women what God has 
already begun to do in their lives; the Church’s theological task in the cure of 
souls is very largely (though not wholly) the task of reporting. We do not 
tell men that they will be created, but that they have been created; nor do we 
assert that they may be redeemed, but that they have been redeemed; nor do 
we assert that the Holy Spirit will be sent, but that He has been sent. Yet 
those who have been created need to be re-created... All that God waits to 
do is based upon what He has done; that is true both for mankind as a whole 
and for each individual. But He has committed to His people both the 
retelling of the past and the offering of the promises; He has given to His 
Church stewardship of the mysteries of God.” 

The Church itself may be described as “God’s people, Christ’s body, the 
Holy Spirit’s community . . . the one Church, wholly dependent upon the 
one triune God.” 
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So the pastoral ministry is not a work only for those who ate ordained, but 
is the mission of this whole Church. “The Christian life may be thought of 
as a school in which we learn to love.” And that love begins towards one 
another in the Church, as Christ first loved us,—a healing love that others may 

ience who come into the hospital of the good Physician. “It is by its 
costly love for people that the Church may prove itself to be the Church.” 

But “‘it is one of the first duties of Christian pastors to know how to get 
out of the way.” Congregations as well as ministers “‘will ever seek to turn 
men’s thoughts away from themselves to Him who ‘is the source of your 
life in Christ Jesus’.” 

For this reason I could have wished for more than a few lines about the 
significance of Word and Sacrament in ‘the ministry of the whole Church.’ 
“There the Lord who speaks gives to men the Word which is Himself. ‘By 
this food our souls are fed’.” There the Church learns and shows the source 
of life. ‘“We love, because He first loved us.” 

None the less, I warmly welcome these published Cato Lectures, ‘an 
introduction to pastoral theology,’ as a book for thoughtful laymen as well 
as a text for ministers. 


The Historic Reality of Christian Culture. By Christopher Dawson. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. Pp. 124. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by L. A. Garrard (Oxford) 


Tus is the first volume in a series of Religious Perspectives, whose general 
editor, Ruth Nanda Anshen, contributes a Preface outlining its aims. Some 
of the language she uses would have appealed more strongly to the 
nineteenth-century Transcendentalists than it will to a good many readers 
today (or, we may suspect, than it does to Professor Dawson), but the 
opening statement that these Perspectives represent a quest for the re- 
discovery of man, in the hope that it will point the way to a rediscovery of 
God, sounds promising; there is perhaps no task to which religious thinking 
could be more profitably directed. 

Professor Dawson is convinced that every civilization in history has been 
built upon a foundation of religion and that every vital religion has created a 
civilization. No one would pretend that it was possible to understand Arab 
ot Persianculture without studying Islam, but students of Western civilization 
are all too prone to ignore the religion which created it. This was, indeed, 
strikingly shown in an article in this Journal by Professor Hocking, in which 
he quoted a Japanese writer as saying that the fundamental weakness of 
contemporary Japanese civilization is the mistaken notion that it is possible 
to borrow the political, economic and social institutions of Western civili- 
zation without adopting its spiritual foundation in Christianity.1 This error 
is not surprising, since so many Christians have in their own minds divorced 
Christianity from civilization. Religion has been confined to the sphere of the 
individual life and regarded as an optional extra without which 
civilization can get on quite happily, and perhaps all the better, free from the 
Ju ‘ae and The Coming World Civilisation”, The Hibbert Journal LIV, p. 345 

¥ 1956). : 
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authority of the Church and State. To many in the West religion is a 
specialized activity, confined to church and chapel and practised on one day 
in the week. 

But if the Church has withered away, the State has certainly not done 50, 
Science and technology have led to an increasing concentration of power, 
so that even the mildest modern government has a power of control over the 
individual citizen undreamed of by the absolute’ monarchs of the past. And 
_ since the civil servant has no Mana (“The gentleman from Whitehall knows 

best” is a stale joke), Western democracy is in a weak position over against 
Communist totalitarianism, which does rest on immutable principles and has 
many of the characteristics of a substitute religion. 

In the face of this situation Professor Dawson does not despair. He 
claims that the division of Church History into three periods, ancient, 
mediaeval and modern, is misleading; there have been six ages of the Church 
already, each beginning in crisis, leading to a new apostolic advance, then 
crystallizing in the establishment of a new culture, and finally breaking up in 
a new crisis. “To the Catholic”, he writes, “all the successive ages of the 
Church and all the forms of Christian culture form part of one living whole 
in which we all participate as a contemporary reality”. 

Today the material security and confidence of the West have waned and 
most Westerners have lost all sense of an eternal world on which the transitory 
temporal world of human affairs is dependent. But those who do respond to 
the appeal of Christianity are no longer the Yogis, seeking a private world 
remote from the real world of business and politics and science, but those who 
feel most strongly the desire to save the world from disintegration and 
tyranny. The situation is by no means hopeless, for the anti-religious 
secularism of the liberal rationalists has lost its power and the new enemy in 
the shape of the anti-religious Communist ideology has not yet taken its 
place. There is a spiritual vacuum which Christianity alone can fill. First, 
however, there must be a great educational effort to remove the widespread 
prejudice that religion has no intellectual significance; that it may be good for 
morals and satisfying to certain emotional needs, but that it corresponds to no 
objective reality. 

No one who is concerned for the future of our civilization (and what 
thinking man is not?) should miss this challenging book. Professor Dawson 
has some penetrating things to say about the kind of spurious democracy § 
‘ which pretends that all cultures must be equal in value. While sympathizing 
with Kierkegaard’s onslaught on “Christendom”, at least as exemplified in 
Victorian Denmark, as a fraud, he is right in pointing out the danger in- 
herent in Protestant individualism. There are signs of a new sense of church- 
manship and many Protestants see the need for a religious cement to hold 
civilization together. - 

There are, indeed, passages in the book which many readers will find 
unconvincing. The charge that the Church of Rome is illiberal and, so far 
as it can be, totalitarian is certainly not met by pointing out that all Christians 
make a firm distinction between spiritual and temporal authority. Alas, it 
is only too clear that they do not. There are places where the Church is glad 
to use the State to prevent Protestants from obtaining redress when theit 
churches are burned down, or even from obtaining a legal marriage. Perhaps 
the weakest chapter in the book is the last, entitled, “Is the Church too 
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Western?” English readers may be surprised in an English edition to 
encounter “program” and “defense” and will shudder at “practiced”, but 
the book is in general well-produced and Professor Dawson is always easy to 
read and at times superb. He has certainly placed all thoughtful Christians 
still further in his debt by writing this little book, and the rest of the series 
will be awaited with interest. 


The Gods of Prehistoric Man. By J. Maringer. Translated by M. Ilford. 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1960. P. xviii+z219. 42s. 


Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (Manchester University) 


THE origins of religion constitute not only a fascinating theme for 
speculation, but also a subject of fundamental importance for a proper 
understanding of human culture, and its relevance for theological study is 
obvious. Unfortunately too often in the past the tendency to speculate has 
predominated, and many and sometimes extravagant have been the theories _ 
propounded about the beginnings of religious faith and practice. The reason: 
for this is clear: before prehistoric archaeology had become properly estab- 
lished as a scientific discipline there could be little accurate knowledge of the 
eatly forms of human culture, and its place was supplied by 2 priori as- 
sumptions of what our remote ancestors might have thought and done. But 
the great advances made by archaeological research during this century have 
now provided a considerable body of data about homo sapiens some 25,000 
yeats ago; indeed the horizons of the past have been pushed back. even 
further, and. we know certain significant things about those precursors of 
the human species such as the so-called Neanderthal and Pekin Man. Here, 
in what is known as the Early or Lower Palaeolithic era, dating back some 
300,000 years, the study of the beginning of religion must now commence. 

Prehistoric archaeology is inevitably a very technical discipline, and 
accurate information and discussion of new discoveries are necessarily to be 
found only in a number of learned journals, many of them not in English. 
Both the non-specialist reader and the general student of the history of 
religions are consequently dependent upon reliable interpretations of this 
complex and highly technical material undertaken by those expert in the field 
of study concerned. Accordingly, the appearance of an English version, under 
the title of The Gods of Prehistoric Man, of J. Maringer’s Vorgeschichtliche 
Religion is greatly welcomed, for it ably provides such an interpretation. It 
covers, moreover, an immense period of time, because, starting its survey 
with the earliest evidence of the Early Palaeolithic era, the book traces the 
development of religion in Europe down to the second millennium B.C., 
since the pre-literary stage of culture continued there longer than in the Near 
East. Although the adoption of such a culturally-determined chronological 
scheme may in its latter stages cause a little “tes see by its cross-references, 
to readers not well informed about the early development of the Near Eastern 
centres of civilization, it has the merit of pursuing its theme through the 
often neglected period of Mesolithic culture, during which those climatic and 
consequent economic changes took place that prepared the way for the so- 
called “‘Neolithic revolution” of culture. 
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In the space remaining for this review, having stressed the great value of 
the book to all who want a reliable and up-to-date account of what is known 
of the origins and early evolution of religion, attention may be usefully 
drawn to certain topics about which dissent might fairly be expressed from 
Professor Maringer’s interpretation. ; 

Whereas Professor Maringer rightly emphasizes the importance of burial 
customs and other mortuary practices, and notably suggests that the skull 
fragments found at Heidelberg and Swanscombe may attest the immense 
antiquity of the cult of skulls, he neglects to bring out the full significance of 
the fact of the burial of the dead. For not only is concern for the dead a 
uniquely human characteristic, but it surely presupposes a degree of mental 
development such that the individual can anticipate his own mortality, with 
all which that means in terms of hopes and fears. 

Next, Dr. Maringer interprets the bear-skull cult of the Neanderthal 
hunters as implying the practice of sacrifice to a divinity, a “lord of the 
beasts, who replenished the hunting grounds”. Moreover, clearly inspired by 
Wilhelm Schmidt’s theory of primaeval monotheism, he suggests that the 
magical practices of the later Upper Palaeolithic peoples (é.e. those responsible 
for such cave-art as that of Lascaux) represent the declension which comes 
with a more sophisticated society from the earlier belief “‘in the efficacy of a 
divine being”. Such a view turns on whether the Neanderthal cave-bear 
hunters really did make their sacrifices to “‘a supreme being in its capacity 
as dispenser of good fortune in the chase” (p. 42). Other interpretations, 
pethaps with greater reason, can be put upon this cult of bear-skulls. 

Maringer interprets the now famous Lascaux picture of a wounded bison 
killing a bird-headed man as commemorative of a “hunting tragedy”, although 
he comments sympathetically on the view of H. Kirchener that the scene 
represents a shaman in trance before a sacrificial animal. He never seems to 
consider the possibility that the picture may constitute, as the present writer 
hopes to show in his forthcoming book,! our earliest example of “black 

es 

But these are all points on which there must necessarily be differences of 
opinion, and Professor Maringer’s views are always valuable and stimulating. 
The value of the book is enhanced by some excellent photographs and line 
illustrations. The translation generally reads well, and only a few queries 
have been noted. One point, however, should be mentioned, because it may 
cause confusion to English readers. The word “cromlech”, which in Breton 
‘means a circle of upright stones, is here applied to Stonehenge, in apparent 
ignorance of the fact that the word in English signifies what the Breton 
means by “dolmen”, namely, a flat horizontal stone roofing a number of 


or stones. 
1 and bis Destiny in the Great Religions (Manchester University Press). 
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A Commentary on Kant?’s Critique of Practical Reason. By Lewis White 
Beck. The University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xvi+308. 48s. 


Reviewed by A. E. Teale (University College of North Staffordshire) 


THE need, which has long been felt in this country, for a commentary on the 
Critique of Practical Reason, comparable to any one of the many excellent 
commentaries on the Critique of Pure Reason, has now been met; and English 
readers especially have reason to be grateful to Professor Beck for following 
up his admirable translations of Kant’s ethical works with a full scale com- 
mentary on what Kant himself regarded as “the keystone of the whole arch 
of the system of pure reason”. 

According to the author this book has a two-fold purpose. In the first 
place it is intended to place the Critique of Practical Reason within the con- 
text of eighteenth-century moral philosophy to which Kant responded both 
critically and creatively. In the second place it is intended to provide a 
critical examination of the thesis adumbrated in the second Critique with a 
view to stimulating and sustaining new and creative work in philosophy. The 
first of these two purposes is accomplished in a manner which must be the 
envy of any historian in philosophy. The second is less successfully ac- 
complished. 

No praise can be too high for the care which the author has taken to reveal 
the point and purpose of much of Kant’s argument by referring to the 
claims made, or points of view adopted, by Kant’s predecessors and con- 
temporaries. Nor can anyone be other than grateful to the author for the 
scholarly way in which he steers the reader through Kant’s somewhat 
complicated argument, explaining its Pete and structure; drawing 
attention to parallels between the second and first Critique; clarifying dis- 
tinctions which are often obscured by Kant’s careless use of his own 
technical vocabulary; and concentrating especially on all the important 
“transcendental deduction of the principle of pure practical reason”. Not 
all of Kant’s attempt “to show that there is pure practical reason . . . and 
with this transcendental freedom is also established” survives our author’s 
pointed criticism, and some parts, like the inference from freedom to im- 
mortality and thence to God, are rejected almost out of hand. But by and 
large our author moves within the framework of the Critical Philosophy and 
never challenges its basic assumptions. 

Like Kant, he takes it for granted that moral experience is intelligible only 
in terms of obedience to a moral law; for “only a law can necessitate, and 
only a law can be universal in application”. (116) Like Kant he argues that 
“the moral law needs no justification for it speaks with authority even to the 
commonest intelligence”; (110) and requires us to “act only on maxims 
that could be willed to be principles universally binding on all rational 
beings”. (72) Like Kant he often speaks of the majesty, the sublimity, and 
the holiness of the moral law and seems never to notice the vast difference 
between a law “by his vision of which man is humiliated and before whose 
majesty even the boldest sinner trembles” (229) and a law obedience to which 
is obligatory only because it is self-imposed. “Only a self-given law can 
support the phenomena of morality and a self-given law of a rational being 
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must have the formula stated by Kant’. (123) Accordingly, no emphasis 
whatever is placed on the passage in which Kant says that “the form of a 
universal law of nature . . . is not the determining principle of his i.e. a good 


man’s will”, but merely “a type of the estimation of the maxim on moral | 


principles . . . only the type of a law of freedom”; and our author proceeds to 
the deduction of the principle of pure practical reason on the assumption 
that all that needs to be proved is “the fact of pure reason” (174), which he 
interprets as “‘a law given complete by reason itself”. (122) 

If Kant’s “proof” of freedom, and with it the whole conception of morality 
as dependent on an autonomous will governed by a moral law, is to succeed, 
it is required to show that duty is conceivable only in terms of a moral law 
and that the moral law is indeed a fact of and for pure reason. The section 
of the Critique which our author entitles the Metaphysical Deduction of the 
Moral Law purports to establish the former; the Transcendental Deduction 
of the Pure Practical Reason is supposed to establish the latter. In fact 
Kant blandly asserts that the moral law is given as a fact of pure reason, and 
that instead of the vainly sought deduction of the moral principle, that 
principle serves conversely as a principle of the deduction of freedom. Thus 
his whole argument is circular, and this our author recognizes. But he claims 
that Kant can break out of the circle of using freedom to establish the moral 
law and the moral law to establish freedom by providing an independent 
warrant both for the moral law and for the concept of freedom. The former 
he finds in “the fact of pure reason”, the latter “in its theoretical use”. 
“The deduction . . . adduces an independent warrant for the principle from 
the need of theoretical reason to assume freedom”’. (167) ““The fundamental 
principle, already asserted as a ‘fact’, is not left a naked and isolated assertion 
of an assertion surrounded by a closed, circular, and empty system. It is 
supported in that it is precisely of the form required if the dialectic or theore- 
tical reason is not to be irresolvable’’. (175) 

Such examples of ignoratio elenchi ate hardly likely to encourage “new and 
creative work in philosophy”’, but they may well prompt a discerning student 
to look beneath such arguments for clues, many of which this commentary 
provides, as to what it is in Kant’s thesis that continues to attract and to 
command our respect. 


‘The Wisdom of Buddhism. Edited by Christmas Humphreys. London: 
Michael Joseph, 1960. Pp. 280. 2u1y. 


The Practice of Zen. By Chang Chen-Chi. London: Rider, 1960. 
Pp. 208. 255. : 


Reviewed by A. N. Marlow (University of Manchester) 


THE first of these two books is one of the best of the many anthologies of 
Buddhism which have appeared in English. The editor is of course not only 
a widely travelled and deeply read Buddhist but an eminent Queen’s Counsel 
and a poet. All these fields of experience have borne fruit in this most 
catholic selection of passages from works as diverse as Edwin Arnold’s 
Light of Asia, the Tibetan Voice of the Silence, an address to the Emperor of 
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Japan by Suzuki, an English biography of Honen and a recent translation of 
the Dhammapada. 

Mr. Humphreys is an adherent of no one school of Buddhism, though he 
has strong leanings towards Zen and is a devoted admirer of Suzuki; but his 
independence of approach has naturally enhanced the value and broadened 
the appeal of this anthology. He has also successfully accomplished one of the 
most difficult tasks confronting an anthologist, that of deciding on the best 
average length of his passages. Most anthologies are either too bitty or 
(a rarer fault) contain passages that are too few and too long, but Mr. 
Humphreys avoids both pitfalls. 

The view of Buddhism as a whole is well balanced, as will be seen from the 
list of chapters: The Buddha, The Old Wisdom Schools, The New Wisdom 
Schools (a chapter each on China and Japan), The Buddhism of Tibet, 
Concentration, The Buddhist Order, Nirvana. The only school of Buddhism 
that appears somewhat neglected is the Hinayana, but of course it would be 
impossible to keep one’s predilections from creeping in, and Mr. Humphreys’ 
interpretation of Buddhism must certainly be classed as Mahayanist, or even 
optimistic-ethical. The question whether The Voice of the Silence, which first 
saw the light in 1889, is genuine is perhaps no more important than the old 
dispute about the authenticity of certain dialogues of Plato, and in any case 
such questions are not of first importance for a study of the impact of 
Buddhism on the Western mind. For such a study this book is an admirable 
companion, and it contains some of the loftiest ethical passages that Buddhism 
has produced. There is a useful bibliography as well as a glossaty and a good 
index. 

There is a great deal of new and interesting information about Zen in 
Chang Chen-Chi’s book, which is however very uneven and ill-arranged, and 
mingles the new with the old and trite. It is divided into four parts: :, The 
Nature of Zen; 2, The Practice of Zen; 3, The Four Problems of Zen 
Buddhism; 4, Buddha and Meditation. The first section has grandiose 
chapter headings, Zen Style and Zen Art, The Core of Zen, Four Vital 
| Points in Zen Buddhism, but the sign is too big for the shop. We read 
several of the oft-told stories of Zen masters and some new ones; but the 
best of this section is the naively introduced comments on certain Zen 
shibboleths, such as that if by merely listening to a Zen remark one could 
automatically gain enlightenment it would be a good thing to have a few 
long-playing records of the sayings of Zen masters. We might be reading 
Arthur Koestler. 

The second section has some interesting remarks on Soto Zen (pp. 56ff), 
though the Western reader needs help in distinguishing the two schools and 
gets very little. More explanation is needed throughout this section, which 
is full of jargon and paradox and makes Zen seem perilously near to sham- 
anism. The excruciating mental gymnastics described on p. 92, for example, 
might lead a man to believe he was a god or a banana or both. The short 
biographies of Zen masters included here are very much alike—almost no 
factual or historical background, revolting details of physical illness or 
distress undergone in concentration on the koan, followed by a series of 
enigmatic interviews, Why not print the biography of a Zen devotee who 
lives his life in the bustle of modern Tokyo? Some of the Zen practices from 
China are.as relevant to the modern world as the practice of binding the feet. 
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The third section has an exceedingly interesting chapter on the four dis- 


tinctions of Lin-Chi, with which one can at least and at last make a kind of | 


sense out of some of the apparently lunatic dialogues and interviews so 
characteristic of Zen. The comparison of Zen with the Yogacara and Mad- 
hyamika schools of Zen is jejune, and the fourth section of the book is con- 
cerned with such well-worn topics as samadhi and the control of the breath. 
On the whole this book falls between two stools: it is of more use to the 
historical student than to the devotee, but for the former much of it would be 
trite. Nevertheless it has much to say that has not often been said before. 


A Gospel without Myth? By David Cairns. London: S.C.M. Press. 
Pp. 232. 255. 
Reviewed by E. L. Allen (University of Queensland) 


Tue demythologizing controversy has long since reached a stalemate, so 
that we can be grateful to Professor Cairns for suggesting a fresh approach 
to the subject. His concern in the first instance is for the preacher, and he 
therefore reads Bultmann with the question in his mind: “How will this 
preach?” This, of course, does not exclude its implications for theology 
as an academic discipline, since the work of the theologian is done with the 
intention that it should be of service in the study and the pulpit. One new 


and valuable feature of the book is that it lays under contribution Bultmann’s § 


Marburger Predigten (now available in English), as also the sermons of his 
disciple Hans Werner Bartsch. 


The conclusion reached is that the sermons appear to be buttressed by a fj 


theology of a different order from that which Bultmann has expounded 
elsewhere. “The gospel Bultmann preaches is much richer than the theology 
he teaches”. Of course, another conclusion might have been drawn, viz., 
that the sermons are evidence that a less critical view should have been taken 
of the theology. It is just here, indeed, that writer and reviewer part 
company. Without subscribing either to Heidegger’s philosophy or to 
Bultmann’s historical scepticism, I should be prepared to take up a much 
more positive attitude than Professor Cairns does. He refers with appreciation 
to the work of Dr. John Macquarrie, and the latter’s understanding of 
, Bultmann seems to me uniformly preferable. 

Thus, I do not find Bultmann’s use of the concept of “myth” as ambiguous 
and misleading as does Professor Cairns. A much fuller treatment of the 
problem of faith and history is called for; nor is the distinction between 
Historie and Geschichte given the recognition it deserves. I cannot think that 
Bultmann is so naive as to suppose that he has either found in Heidegger ot 
fashioned for himself a terminology that is exempt from the limitations that 
attend upon all human discourse. On the subject of miracle I fail to see that 
the conclusion reached by Professor Cairns after lengthy criticism is sub- 


stantially different from Bultmann’s position. One noticeable omission is the § 


lack of reference to the occurrence within the New Testament of what may 
be described as first steps towards demythologizing, ¢.g., the treatment of 
judgement in John as taking place here and now in virtue of men’s response 
to Jesus. 
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There is, however, agreement on the all-important point that a good deal 
of restatement is needed if the preacher is to challenge men with the offence of 
the Cross, and not merely put them off with a first-century world-view. The 
difficulty remains even when the philosophers have robbed the causal 
concept of its former terrors. For we live in a world of applied technology 
for which “‘man is the master of things” and the transcendent is no longer 
our near neighbour. Some recent books on the New Testament leave one 
equally convinced of their fidelity to the text and the utter strangeness of the 
world into which they lead us. What can the man in the pew, let alone in the 
street, make of the Church as an “eschatological community?” It is a pity 
that this essential matter is being by-passed in favour of controversy over 
the exact details of Bultmann’s treatment of it. Would it not be good if we 
at least who are neither Germans nor Lutherans could agree to abandon this 
fruitless exegesis of Bulfmann’s original text and address ourselves with 
fresh urgency to the challenge he flung out? 


The Concept of Mind in Indian Philosophy. By Sarasvati Chennakesavan. 
London: Asia Publishing House, 1960. Pp. x+164. 255. 


Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


Ir is tempting for scholars in East and West alike to venture on a comparison 
between the treatment of similar problems in both these fundamentally 
different philosophies. Unfortunately the modern Indian philosophical 
scholars are too much inclined to adopt Western terms gained in recent 
researches in Western psychology and science, cf. ESP (p. 112), psychosis 
(p. 7 and elsewhere), penumbral (p. 45). In addition, too many “isms” of 
eatlier and later Western terminology creep into the books of recent learned 
Indian scholars. It is a pity that for the sake of Western “isms” India’s 
characteristic ways of illuminating problems by adding illustrative similes 
cannot find their proper place. 

Western terms follow the law of changeability, having developed in 
separate steps of progressive succession, while Indian concepts radiate from a 
basic complex meaning; here all derivations—divergent though they may be 
—can be traced back to the verbal root from which they stem. As such 
Western “isms” never cover the whole ground which is implied in Indian 
concepts. As the present reviewer has stated again and again, no easily found 
analogies between Indian and Western terminology can be finally upheld. 

The author tries to survey the concept of Mind in Indian philosophy 
together with the aspects of Mind gathered from the ancient times of Greece 
through the Middle Ages up to the most recent works of Ryle, Russell, 
Ewing, etc. She even examines, but refutes, the ultra-modern question 
whether Mind can be replaced by a Robot machine. 

In the last two chapters of this book ancient India reasserts itself almost 
against the author’s intentions. As the reviewer has done in several of her 
books, the present author, too, gives as a final chapter a kind of countertest 
between India and the West (¢.g. the countertest in my Significance of Prefioes 
in Philosophical Terminology, Monograph Royal Asiatic Society, 1951). Mrs. 
Chennakesavan, too, comes to the final conclusion that none of the Western 
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interpretations of Mind covers the same ground as those prevalent in India. 

And yet another apparent drawback turns out to be a further asset of this 
book. The author tries to separate the concepts of Mind in the different 
Indian philosophical systems, and yet her innate Indian ways of thinking lead 
her to intertwine the different Indian systems. This the reviewer welcomes 
heartily, because she is of the opinion that there is a general unity throughout 
all Indian systems which outweighs their minor differences. 

There is another contribution to India’s specific ways of thinking which 
must be pointed out. The author rightly emphasizes India’s adherence to the 
concept of Universality beyond, and besides, individual experiences. Another 
point in the author’s favour: side by side with logical deductions she 
acknowledges the facts of Yogic experiences. Though these are not based on 
generally verifiable facts, nevertheless they are seriously to be taken into 
account for Jndia’s speculations on the Mind. 

The reviewer positively values also the extensive interpretation of the 
specific Indian outlook on susupti, on deep sleep, in which no differentiation 
of direct or indirect experience of duality between subject and object is 
assumed (cf. my “Tiefschlaf-Spekulation” in Zur Eigenart Indischen Denkens, 
Tubingen, 1930, pp. 130ff.). 

This quasi-subconscious re-orientation of her book, gained through her 
Indian descent, results in an emphasis on further Indian characteristics. 

One may be of different opinion in some minor points. For instance is 
ahamkara merely personality, egoity, or egoism, /.e. can ahamkara only be seen 
from the human subjective angle? What, then, about the ahamkdra of the 
elements, fire, water, etc. in the Sinkhya system? 

This latest experiment in comparative psychology and philosophy throws 
light on the difficulties of finding parallels, and at the same time—for which 
we are especially grateful—does justice to India’s specific elements of thinking. 


Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek. By Thorlief Boman. London: 
S.C.M. Press. Pp. 224. 21s. 

Hellenistic Culture. By Moses Hadas. London: O.U.P. Pp. 324. 355. 
Gods and Men. The Origins of Western Culture. By H. B. Parkes. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 489+vii. 45s. 


Reviewed by A. H. Armstrong (Liverpool University) 


OF all the kinds of activity carried on by historians of ideas the comparison 
of the thought-worlds of different cultures and the study of their interaction 
on each other is the most fascinating, difficult and dangerous: difficult, 
because of the amount of scholarly competence in different fields which 
it requires (and a competence which must extend to sympathetic under- 
standing of what is being studied), and dangerous, because it so often issues 
in superficial and distorted presentations and judgements, which can do 4 
great deal to block men’s understanding of their own past and of the minds 
of those who have been formed in different traditions. The rewards of 
success are of course correspondingly great; and the chances of success seem 
to be greater the more closely and clearly limited is the field within which the 
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chosen cultures are compared or their interactions studied, because the 
dangers of superficial generalization and one-sided judgement are less and the 
| possibilities of precise knowledge and understanding are greater (though the 
rogress of scholarship is making it increasingly difficult to be sure that one 
bos properly examined all the available evidence even for one period or school 
of thought within one culture). This is borne out by the books here reviewed. 
m The thinnest, and the one with the most precisely limited subject, is that by 
Dr. Thorlief Boman (a good translation by Jules L. Moreau of a work 
already well-known in German, incorporating the author’s revisions to 
January 1960): and it is also the one which gives the impression of most 
sound and solid achievement. Dr. Boman confines himself to Greek and 
Jewish thought before the two began to influence each other; no Greek 
author after Aristotle is cited, and Jewish literature of the Hellenistic period 
is only referred to in passing. His method is that of precise analysis of concepts 
with careful attention to the language in which they are expressed. The 
present reviewer is not qualified to check the accuracy of his lengthy dis- 
cussions of the meaning of Hebrew words and phrases and the distinctive 
characteristics of Hebtew syntax and idiom: but the method seems admirable 
and the results sound convincing, and are of very great interest to a non- 
Hebraist. On the side of Greek philosophy, where the reviewer is better 
qualified to speak, though his statements are not always beyond dispute (no 
statement in this field is ever likely to command universal agreement), they 
ate always based on sound scholarship and intelligent reflection on the texts, 
and even if sometimes a different interpretation is possible, that given by 
Dr. Boman is never impossible or unintelligent. Still more admirable is the 
spirit which animates his work. Unlike many writers on this subject, he has 
little use for dramatic antithesis or irreconcilable oppositions. He finds a 
number of points of contact between Hebrew and Greek ways of thinking, 
and, where he shows them to be really and deeply different, he presents them 
as complementary rather than conflicting, and as both essential parts of our 
Christian inheritance. Perhaps the most important and intellectually ex- 
citing chapter in the book is that on “Time and Space”, where Dr. Boman’s 
qualities are displayed at their best. The book is an example of the best sort 
of eirenic scholarship, where learning and intelligence are used to help men 
with different psychologies of religious life and thought to understand each 
other. 

Professor Hadas provides an interesting complement and contrast to Dr. 
Boman. His subject is the interaction between Greek culture and the 
neighbouring cultures into whose territories it spread in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, with particular attention to the interplay of Greek and Jewish 
ideas. He has a lively and interesting way of writing and an admirably 
objective approach, and his book is full of useful information, especially 
| about Hellenistic Judaism, and stimulating, though sometimes rather far- 
fetched, ideas. Perhaps his most remarkable suggestion is that the author of 
the Book of Job was influenced by the Prometheus Vinctus (which according to 
the view to which Professor Hadas inclines was not by Aeschylus but was a 


sophistic production of the fourth century), which involves a good deal of 
straining of rather remote resemblances; and there are other cases where the 
evidence produced for influence one way or the other seems decidedly thin. 
On the other hand some of the hypotheses which he favours and presents 
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with great clarity are much more firmly based, such as the suggestion that 
Ecclesiastes is modelled on the Hellenistic diatribe, and is much influenced by 
Epicureanism, though with Stoic touches here and there. And Professor 
Hadas always writes as a scholar; that is, where the evidence is thin he 
displays it fairly in all its thinness, and where the hypothesis which he favours 
is one which is not generally accepted by scholars in that particular field he 
says so clearly: so the book, if read with the care which the author intends, 
should mislead nobody and will do much to stimulate and enlarge the minds 
both of classical scholars and of general readers. 

The grand cultural synthesis of Professor Parkes is a favourable specimen 
of its somewhat dubious kind. It is obviously the fruit of very wide reading 
and deep thought, and it has a well-chosen selection of attractive illustrations. 
But the vast scale (the book ranges from Palacolithic times to the Middle 
Ages) inevitably makes for superficiality and excessive dogmatism, and the 
very firm judgements which the author passes on the great civilizations and 
schools of thought which he describes, from the point of view of a rather 
old-fashioned progressive Westernism, give at times a somewhat unattractive 
impression of superior complacency. He reads at times rather like a 
headmaster writing reports on his boys, and taking as his criterion of 
satisfactoriness or unsatisfactoriness their conformity to the spirit of the 
school (Plato gets a bad report, and Byzantine civilization not a very good 
one. Augustine gets a rather better one than, by the criterion adopted, he 
should). Perhaps Professor Parkes would have done better to confine 
himself to a narrower field, where he would have had room for more of the 
necessary qualifications and expressions of uncertainty, and where he could 
have concentrated on civilizations and schools of thought with which he has 
sufficient sympathy to understand them fully. 


Studies in Christian Doctrine. By H. Maurice Relton. London: 
Macmillan, 1960. P. xi+270. 21s. 

Origen and the Doctrine of Grace. By Benjamin Drewery. London: The 
Epworth Press, 1960. P. xv+214. 305. 


Reviewed by D. E. Jenkins (The Oueen’s College, Oxford) 


_ THe first of these books is a collection of six articles or papers which 
Dr. Relton has put together for publication in book form because ‘There 
comes a time in a man’s life when he feels that he ought to gather up the 
fragments that remain of his many chance contributions to Christian doctrine 
lest anything be lost”. He feels that the main thesis of his Study of Christoly 
published in 1917 remains unrefuted and as apposite as ever to a sound 
Catholic Christology. The approach, therefore, of this study is to be found 
applied unrepentantly and pungently at various points throughout and in 
particular to the subject of “The Person of Christ and Recent Discussion” 
which forms the fourth of the contributions. It is preceded by three Church 
Quarterly Review articles of which the first reprinted appeared in 1931 and is on 
“The Christian Conception of God”—to which is subjoined a note on 
“TImmanence and Incarnation”. Dr. Relton’s determined distinction of the 
two is one of the recurring themes of the book and his vigorous reassertion 
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of the traditional Catholic orthodoxy that God is the subject in the Incarnation 
ie., that the “I” who is Jesus is the second person of the Trinity, is, perhaps, 
the book’s most significant feature—especially as he attacks modern attempts 
to “resolve the Christological mystery” by such methods as considering 
Jesus as the perfect example of the God-conscious and God-dependent man 
with provocative pointedness. The second article (of 1917) entitled 
“Patripassionism” has as the second half a moving and forceful plea for the 
rejection of the Platonically based notion of the impassibility of the God who 
is known to be love, above all by his presence and activity in Jesus Christ. 
(There are some notable remarks on this theme also in the first article.) 
The third contribution, “Nestorianism”, includes an article of 1912- on 
Nestorius (maintaining that he was indeed a Nestorian) and a review article 
of 1940 on R. V. Sellers’ Two Ancient Christologies. The two concluding titles 
are “A Study in Sacraméntalism” and “The Dynamic Sacramentalism of 
Gregory of Nyssa”. In these Dr. Relton seeks to put forward some sug- 
gestions which he hopes will further the ecumenical debate and the cause of 
reunion. In the latter he seeks for a way of expressing the truth of the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist with the help of some terms and concepts from 
Gregory of Nyssa. He believes that a theory of sacramental action and reality 
could be developed by these means which would be acceptable to Christians 
of very differing churchmanship and which, moreover, is in keeping with the 
way of looking at the Universe which is implied by the “New Physics”. We 
may doubt whether Dr. Relton is right about the implications of theories in 
Physics for the relationship between “matter” and “spirit” but what he has 
to say about the sacramental nature of the Universe and the removal of the 
distinction between secular and sacred is well worth attention. The “Study 
in Sacramentalism” contains some further interesting material on sacra- 
mental presence and action but it is to be feared that it makes little 
contribution to the ecumenical discussion, as Dr. Relton is apparently un- 
aware of what is really at issue from the Free Church side in the discussion 
with Anglicans over the nature of the ministry. 

Thus the book throughout contains much of interest which stimulates to 
debate and disagreement. At least we are never left in doubt about the 
writer’s own views! As ever his main centre of interest lies in questions of 
Christology. Here his great contribution is his unreserved championing of 
“Alexandrine theology” with its assertion that Jesus was the Logos being a 
man. He, of course, is at pains to make clear that this tradition avoids 
Apollinarianism and monophysitism. In particular he claims that his own 
development of the “enhypostasia” of Leontius of Byzantium satisfactorily 
ptecludes such errors. None the less his language does seem extremely 
teminiscent of Apollinaris at some points. Thus he writes (p. 29) “When, 
therefore, God Leceetien Man, the Humanity He exhibited was not a 
creaturely humanity such as ours is, but the truly human such as God alone 
possesses, and in the likeness of which we are made”, and, later on the same 

ge, “This means ultimately that the humanity of Jesus Christ was not the 

umanity we know in ourselves”. Dr. Relton develops a careful argument 
which deserves close attention but it does seem extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish this sort of remark (and much of the tone of the argument elsewhere) 
from the spirit of Appollinaris’ contention that Jesus Christ was man but not 
bomoousios hemin. 
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Further Dr. Relton does not seem to face the challenge of New Testament 
criticism. He constantly repeats that the figure we meet in the Gospels is 
divine. Even if this were true there is the fact that the Gospels already J 
interpret—and it is significant that John seems to be his favourite Gospel, 
The only plain historical fact we can assuredly start from is that Jesus was a 
man. And it is very doubtful how far the Synoptists portray Jesus as un- 
questionably divine. Thus the Antiochenes may very well start from the 
more historical and biblical point of view even if this leads inevitably, as 
Dr. Relton holds, to a wrong total view of Christ’s person. The Biblical 
record and the experience of the Church may eventually demand some form 
of the “orthodox” approach to the Person of Christ (the reviewer personally 
believes that it does) but it is by no means. as self-evidently justified by the 
Gospels as Dr. Relton seems to assume. However his writings constitute, 
as he himself hopes they will, a challenge to continue the Christological 
debate and those taking it up would be well advised to strive after as much 
clarity as Dr. Relton himself achieves. 

Like Dr. Relton, Mr. Drewery has an orthodoxy to commend, only his 
is the orthodoxy of Grace—witnessed to in the New Testament, revived in 
the Reformation and maintained in the Methodist hymnal. To write a book 
on Origen from this standpoint certainly makes for an “ecumenical 
encounter” and to find Origen criticized with the help of a hymn by Charles 
Wesley is surely novel, stimulating and a welcome extension of the normal 
scope of conversation between differing Christian traditions. But as a book 
it is almost impossible to read and when one has waded through it no very 
clear impression. is left. It is difficult to read because, in his zeal for letting 
Origen speak for himself and thus introduce himself to other than theologians, 
Mr. Drewery takes up the majority of the book with actual quotations from 
Origen arranged under headings—Grace in Origen, the word and the idea: 
the Grace of God the Father (Creation, Providence), the Grace of God the 
Son (Titles, the Incarnation, the Cross, the Resurrection, the Continuing 
Work of Christ) and the Grace of God the Holy Spirit. There are the briefest 
of summary headings and from titne to time a little summarizing and evalu- 
ating comment. Although the evident width and assiduity of the author's 
reading of Origen arouses one’s envy and admiration and directs one to many 
an interesting text, the anthology of snippets produced is for the most part 
very difficult to read consecutively (the section on the Holy Spirit seemed to 
be an exception to this). At the end one is left with a feeling of bewilderment. 
. This bewilderment. is probably increased by the fact that Mr. Drewery 
believes and urges that Christianity #s Grace. Therefore (as can be seen from 
the headings given above) well-nigh everything can come in. But the effect 
of this is that we have neither a clear and organized discussion of Origen’s 
use of the term charis and its cognates nor an argued book on some such 
topic as “The Christianity of Origen”. Thus we seem to fall between two 
stools. Further one suspects that reading an author so determinedly from 
preconceived standpoint not his own does distort him by being insufficiently 
sympathetic to the author against his own time and background. Thus, ¢.g, 
on p. 80, Mr. Drewery quotes ¢. Ce/sum I, 9 during his discussion of Pro- 
vidence and to the remark “‘no good thing takes place among men apatt 
from God” appends the footnote “this emphatic assertion might be made a 
text for the whole doctrine of grace in Origen”. But in fact this is one of the 
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commonplaces of Stoic discussion of pronoia and is an example of the way 
® Origen makes use of current philosophical truisms against his opponent— 
§ and should not “apart from God” (Gk. athee?) be translated with the more 
impersonal “apart from providence” or the like? This sort of thing makes 
one a little wary of Mr. Drewery as a guide to what Origen really thought and 
tried to say. And will it really do to publish compilations, however 
judicious and wide-ranging, as books? Surely the book should be written 
on the material compiled. | 


A Dialogue of Religions. By Ninian Smart. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd. 
1960. Pp. 142. 185. 


Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (Sherborne) 


BEFORE I saw Mr. Smart’s book I would have thought it impossible for a 
Christian to discuss other religions without giving offence. It is on the face 
of it obviously a good idea for the exponents of the various religions to get 
together and discuss their differences. But experience shows that in Ceylon, 
for instance, the Christians are very much more eager to do this than the 
Buddhists. Rather puzzled by this attitude, I asked one of my Buddhist 
friends for his reasons. There were many, and I will mention only one. As 
he put it: “These Christians are quite impossible people. Very soon after we 
meet them they will tell us that “God is Love’. This means nothing to us, 
and we say so. Thereupon they inform us that Christianity teaches a particu- 
latly sublime kind of ‘love’ which we Buddhists do not understand and in 
which we are sadly deficient. We will bear this for a time, but when they 
persist in boasting about their own wonderful kind of ‘love’, we feel at 
last constrained to point out that our own Buddhist ‘love’, imperfect 
though it may be, has never yet included the burning of heretics and witches, 
the massacre of infidels, or crusades and all that kind of thing. Thereupon the 
fat is in the fire, and we are treated toa dissertation on the difference between 
‘true’ and ‘actual’ Christianity, which just takes our breath away. In fact, 
the sum total of human benevolence is rarely furthered by such disputations”. 

Be that as it may, it seems fairly obvious that no good can come from 
using the pretence of one’s own superior “love” as a stick with which to beat 
other people. Accordingly I anxiously looked up Mr. Smart’s Index under 
the word “love”, and to my immense relief found no reference to the 
subject at all. This shows our author’s sure instinct in these matters. There 
can be no game of cards if someone holds all the trumps. And there can be 
no discussion if someone knows all the answers. 

What Dr. Smart has done is to invent a “dialogue” between six persons— 
a Christian, a Jew, a Muslim, a Hindu, a Buddhist from Ceylon and a 
Japanese Buddhist. They successively discuss seven subjects, v/z., polytheism 
and monotheism, rebirth and salvation, Nirvana and Mysticism, the worshi 
of God, Buddhism and the Trinity, Incarnation and History, Evil and Good. 
Everyone says what he has to say, and they say it as clearly and inoffensively 
as they can. In his Introduction the author tells us that he attempted to be 
“fair”, and he has been most conspicuously successful in his endeavour. At 
times I felt that all this was too good to be true, and strenuously tried to 
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discover some distortion of the Buddhist position, though always in vain, 
A debate on the rather abstract subjects enumerated above might easily have 
degenerated into an exchange of pompous platitudes. In fact there is nevera 
dull moment, and it is amazing how much wit and humour the disputants 
manage to mobilize. “The purpose of the dialogue is not to seéé/e issues” 
—how true! But what it does do is to reveal the broad outlines of man’s 
essential religiousness behind all the conflicting doctrinal formulations, 
After reading the whole of the book with great attention I feel that there may 
after all be a chance of religious men one day forsaking their squabbles, and 
effecting an harmonious understanding worthy of the divinity of the divine. 
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